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Foreword 


j^O EXTENDED inquiry is required to discover in this country a 
widespread and serious concern that education for children and 
yoimg peimns shall include attention to the development of ethical 
attitudes and practices. Examination of the writings of parents, 
school officials, public officials, and character-building agencies indi- 
cates that all agree on this need, which they see as vital to the imple- 
menting of democratic ideas and the perpetuation of our national 
ideals. How to accomplish thisipurpose is tho puzzling question. 
Is it a matter of character or mqral education inside the limits estab- 
lished by .our traditionally accepted theory of the separation of church 
and state? - Or is if^ essentially a matter of religious instructioq? If 
so, whose responsibility is it? 

During the present century, in fact, in the last 20 years, as shown 
by this study, a new institution or at least a new community practice 
has developed as an answer to the question— the weekday school for 
religious education. Reports show that approximately 500 com- 
munities of all sizes, in all parts of the country, now release children 
during school time for religious education. Inquiriw from other 
interested communities raise suchf questions as these: What responsi- 
bility do schools have for religious education? Is school time the 
most appropriate time for religious education? Is religious educa- 
tion something separate and apart from character education? Is it 
separate and apart from denominational teaching? What qualifica- 
tions should teachers have for religious instruction? Are weekday 
religioua education programs usually conducted in school buildings? 
by school personnel? with school assistance or supervision? Is school 
credit given for such study? Which schools release children for 
religioua education? Do all children attend such classes? If so, 
how are teachers employed during that time? If not, what do the 
remaining childoen do? 

These are not aU of the questions, *In general, however, suclif 
questions fall into two groups: (1) What ore the present practice' in 
releasing children for weekday religioua education during school 
hours? (2) What should schools, churches, and communities do to 
provide religious education? The first question the U. S. Office of 
'Education can and does answer in this study. The second must be 
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answered by communities themselves as they decide what their total 
educational program shall be. 

In this study, the U. S. OflSce of ^klucation is glad to acknowledge 
the ^operation of the International Council of Religious Educatioh 
which ^ntributed several months’ services of Esther P. Lomb and 
Helen E. Streit; to express appreciation to Miss Streit for contributing 
invaluable assistance during several additional months, and to 
h^dreds of school officials who provided the data heie summarized 
Ihe report answers many questions. In our opinion it also raises * 
many questions which must require additional thought and experience. 

Bess Goodykoontz 

^siitant U. S. Commissioner oj Education. 
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Weekday Classes in Religious Education Conducted 
on Released School Time (or Public-Sdiool Pupils 

Tht Program Dcftntd 

The need for more religious Instruction as a guide for the control of human 
conduct has been expressed in surveys and studies. They show thM a 
negligible amount of a child's time comes under the influence of the chuiAos 
* and tliat only a small proportion of the children throughout the country 
have even brief contact with ohfirch influence. They also show changes in 
family life wherein parents tend to disregard religious education or to throw 
upon the churches or the community the ohi(>r responsibility for youth's 
religious training. 

The preceding Btatcment o| need for increased opportunities for 
religious education prefaced our 1932 survey-report of weekday 
religious education classes conducted on released school time.' That 
it applies to youth’s present need is evident from the report of the 
lOIfi WhiU. Howe Conference on Children tn a Democracy. The sec- 
tion on Religion^ in the Lives of Children includes the following state- 
ment: • ’ * 

r i 

Despite the various efforis made by church groups to educate children in, 
religion, the religious needs of many children ai^ imperfectly met^at the 
present time. It has beefb estimated that ^proximgtely one-half oX the 
children and youth in the United States receive no religious instruonoD 
outside the home. , , ♦ \ 

Both statements of ne^ raise the question of where responsibility 
for religious education shall be placed. Is it .with the home, the 
community, or the school? To what extent is it a cooperative proj- 
ect? Within what limit lies the public schook’ responsibility? 

Although it is beyond the scope of the present study to attempt 
answers to- all these questions there is ample proof that, within the 
limit of nonsectarian instruction, the schook play a real part in 
supplementing home and community proykions for religious educa- 
tion.* Both local and State-wide programs of clfaracter education 
have focused school objectives and school activit^ies upon experiences 
to help children from kindergarten through the high school to become 
conscious of the need for a type of human conduct which exemplifies 
principles in the teachings of the Bible. One unit of a high-school 

• p.as. -i' « ^ .. 

> Smith, Henry Tieftcr» Me^Ihlnney, Robert Stewiit; ani 8teele» Ooorfe Renwlok. Cbnncter develop- 
ment thronrh reUfioui end oonl ediioetkui tn the pabUo aohooli d the United Stifai. BnUetln of the 
School of Sdooetlon, Indlene UolfWifty, IS: S, lone 107. 
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cumculiim, Tkt Function of Religion in a Democracy, was recently 
reported by parenta as resulting in a more conscious love of justice 
and truth and by the students as'canying conviction that character 
of the right kind must be based upon religious principles and a thor- 
ough understanding of tolerance. Similar results were reported from 
a junior high-school course in the histoiy of religions conducted 
with ^0 parents’ permi^on. And in the elementary school, traits 
of respect and consideration for the rights of others, fair play, honesty, 
truthfulness, and other desirable character qualities are. developed 
, in varying types of experience. 

Reports on pupils’ growth and progress sent from the school to 
the home are including social and ethical trait^ of behavior on an 
equal basis with skiUs and information achiev^ and are soliciting 
reports of home behavior to help give boys and girls a consistent 
type of pidance during the full 24-hour day. But the precise 
lelationship which school practices bear to elements in sectarian 
instruction or to increased reliance upon religion as an aid in eveiy- 
day life cannot be estimated. It is possible that a careful study of 
,such a relationship in specific situations might be helpful. 

These few instances of school practice indicate compliance with the 
law and the tradition in our countiy to respect the right of every 
individual to choose the form of religious expression which he finds 
most satisfying. ^Sducators as well as those interested in sectarian 
education believe that a man “is educated only when he understands 
and appreciates the spiritual and ethical principles which constitdla a 
cen^l part of the heritage of the race” and, that education for self- 
realization in a democra^ “confers on each of us the priceless privilege 
of developing his religious philosophy iD his own way and in an ^ 
atmosphere of. tolerance and freedom.” • 

. But judged by the White House Conference report, much needs to 
/ be done to provide guidance and help for boys and girls in developing 

V their individual religious philosopUes. Many requests are being 

made of public school oflQcials to share the pupils’ school time with 
weekday religious education classes to be conducted by religious 
agencies. This program, known as the weekday cfiurch school, is 
defined and described in a current publication as follows: * • '• 

It is “a school of religious education^distinguished from all othej^ 
weekday church groups by its close r^ationship with the public 
school, with which it cooperates, but with which it has no oiganic « 
relationship . Weekday church school pupUs meet in graded groups^at 

•NattoMi BdooaUoa BdaokUonal PoHcte OoivmMoa. Tba pnrpoM o( •dauUaa In 

AuMrioMidtiiiocner. WHhimtoa. D. 0., Tht AjnclaUdQ. in. p.«-7l. ■ ) 

« Tbt WeekiUF Ohorah BcImioI, 4 fillet Aar ohoraliM iiid mnmiuiltlM 111 th« d«?«lopiiieDt ol eoiTtoiiJaffl 
cftMiiiatkm and ftdmiiilttritlon of wmMaf ochooli. Now KdiaooUoiMl BuUiCiii No. dOL Fntoh 

CooDoa of BoHcfcwi Ohk^ DL« IMQl II ^ 
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regular intervals during the public school -year to follow some oiganized 
course of reli^ous education. 

“The weekday church school is an e8sential.,part of the church’s 
educational program, carried on under the dirco4ion of a local church 
or of several churches in a community associated in a Council of 
Religious Education, or Council of Churches and its Department of 
Religious Eklucation. , 

“Its sessions are held in church buildings, or in buildings owned or 
rented by the weekday church school council <Jr, where possible and 
' advisable, in public school rooms. These sessions are heJd during 
regular public school hours, or during the Itot period of the day, or 
after school." (These arrangements are known as ‘released time,’ 
'dismissod time’ and ‘free time,’ respectively.) In some cases, one 
period of 60 to 60 minutes is offered each class each week. In other 
instances, pupijs meet two or three times a week. The weekday 
church school receives children on released time only upon written 
request of parents. Attendance is elective as far as initial choice of 
parents is concerned, but it is usually compulsory for all children 
whose parents have signed request cards for dismissal from school for 
religious education.’’ ' 

The primary objective of the program as stated by the Vermont 
C]!ouncil of Churcljes is to supplement the public school: “To round 
out a more satisfactory educational experience of the pupil by guiding 
him in a discovery and experience of the spiritual and Christian 
elements of life,” ^ 

Of the three arrangements described for weekday classes, during 
r^ular public-school hours, during the last period of the day when the 
"whole school is dismissed (including children electing weekday classes 
‘ and those who do not), and after school, current interest is focused 
upon the first two, that is, for weekday classes conducted on time 
released by the public schoob for thb specific purpose. These arrange- 
ments are preXerred by those sponsoring the program because they 
Tielieve that more boys and girb enroll in classes held during school 
houre than in those held after school and that classes held on school 
'time help pupib to regard religious education as a^part of their regu- 
larly accepted school curriculum rather than as a marginal interest or 
associated wholly with Sunday and'out-of-school church services. 

Current interest in the exteht to which public schoob cooperate 
in the released tiine program and in the conditions under whjeh 
such release takes place, has led to thb survey. Requests (or 
information have been concerned wiA the stability of the programs 
that have been started; with the possible increase In numbersof school 
systems releasing pupib; vrith State laws, f>oth State and local i^gula- 
- t ion * governing the i^ease of pupib and the responsibilities devolving 
821SS0*— 41 — a 
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u^n tr turned by pubUc school su'^oritics; and with procedures 

• loUowed mor^aniz^^^nd conducting;^ the ejasses. 

Comprehensive ,4nd s|j^cific answere foi-- these quesUons have been 
provided by pubje school adimpistrators responsible for State, county 
^d local scTiooIs. Information contributed in reply to an inquirv b^ 
been su^anzed to giye a picture of 1940 practices. Some Of the 
silanes present issues which throw iiito relief febth those praeflees 
which ..have apparenUy proyefl to be workable, and others about 
which there my seem to be question. In some instances they suggest ' 
a need for study , by those religious agencies responsible for the^ro- 
gram ^d by those m charge of public ^ucatipn. The summi^os 
^ may also^Se^e as a basis fpr case studies and evaluations trfhelp 
determme whether or not, or under what conditions, the wi^kdav 
program conducted on released public^chool time contributes th a * 
peraanent solution of the problem of how best to provide boys and 

gu-ls with religious education outside the home., , 

• , Contnbutpn to tht Suivcy 

Assistance m obtaining a comprehensive picture of the curreUt 
wee d^ programs conducted on released school time was solicited • 
from %ee First, from the Chief State school officers, who 

■ ** assure as complete a coverage as possible of the 

schools in their r^pective States, to provide copies or citations of laws 
and State relations relating to the release Or.dimfesal of public- 
school pupils for weekday classes in religious education, and to give 
a^unts of cooperative relationships between the State departmLte 
of education and councils of churcl^psor other groups interested in the 
weekday classes. Second, from superintendente of public schools in 

superintendents 

m Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, and West Viigima, where schools are 
a^ster^ on the county unit basis. And Ithird, from county 
supermtendente of schools, who were requested to give the namra 
o pnncip^ o^upemtendents of schools in places having population 
Mow 2 500 from ^ch pupils are released for weekdiKr dasses. 
Inquuy forms and/tovering letters were sent to each address given 

n™* the chief Statp school officers of 46 

Stotes, the Distnct of^lumbia, Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, the 

w^fh^ir^T Territory of Hawau, the Common- 

wealth of t^'Phihppines,^erto Rico, Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 
Ai^unts of current practices were received from nearly three-fourths 

of 2,^ and mm ^ lijom alighUy lesa than half (43 pai^t) of the 
^MO ooirnty^ool ayadama. AU S^taa,an npnaontod amodg the 
jophaa received from city and county aehiiol officiala. ’ . 
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. m 

In the descriptions of practice which follow, the replies from' 
chief State education ofi&cers are presented ^j;^t and are followed by 
the more detailed reports received from local superintendents of 
public schools. ^ - > . ’ . 

State Provisibns Rtlat|d to Weekday Religioot Education 

^ Tbe^two reque^ for information addressed to chief State school 
oMcers dealt with laws and reg;ulations affecting the release of public- 
school pupils for religious education and with ^possible cooperation 
between the State departments of education and agencies interested 
in the weekday program. In the replies, reference was also made 
to other provisions within the States for moral and character education. 
These references, with related information, are mentioned briefly’ 
following the. accounts of legal authorization and cooperation in the 
weekday class program. 

L«9oI Authorization for th« Rol^ott of Public-School Pupib 

Special legislative authorization "^foc yie release of public-schopl 
pupils durinjs' school hours fo r/^eli gioua education was reported for 
Iowa, Kentucky, Mal;ie, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, SouUi Da- 
kota, West Virginia, and for Ha^^i and the Philippme Islands. Four 
of the 8 State laws were enacted during the last 2 years, 1939-40 
(Kentucky, Maine, New York, apd West Virginia). Certain similari- 
ties appear in the legal specifications. For example, all but the Iowa 
law req,uire a signed request from parents or guardians before a pupil 
may be released for the weekday classee and 7 of the laws specify 
the amount of time each we^k during which pupils may be away from 
school. • 

Rulings of State attorneys general authorize the release of public- 
school pupils for weekday classes in 4 States, Illinois, Nevada, Penn- 
sylvania, and in Idaho where the ruling is limited to the release of 
l^h-school pupils. In 3 States, California, Oregon, and Washington, 
the attorneys general have ruled ^adversely to the release of pupils 
for religious instruction. In addition, the ruling by Oregon’s attorney 
general prohibits the’ule’of public funds for the maintenance of week- 
day schools Jbr religious education. 

Court decisions in 4 States pennit the please of pupils or place 
c^ktain prescriptions upon tlie program. For example, a court decision 
in the' State of Vermon't, dated 1876, leaves to the local schools the 
authority for releasing pupils. In Kansas a court decision restrains 
the use of public-school buildings for private or sectarian purposes. 
In New York decisions of the courts prohibit the use of public funds 
or pubUc property for sectarian purposes. In the State of Washington 
the court decision prevents the granting of credit for high-school 
Bible dlasses. 
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Opinions from State boards of education or chief State school 
officers m some States indicate conditions under which pupils may 
or may not be released for weekday classee/Por example, opinions 
for eonnectacut, Delaware, Nebraska, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
. Otuo, and Utah leave the decision of whether or not pupils ahull be 
rdeased to the jurisdiction of local school officials. Specific require- 
ments, however, we made in New Jersey for a 4-hour school day before 
pupils may be dismissed and in Utah the State board of education 
re^mmends that not more than 3 hours a week be used in hi gh 
schoob for classes in religious educatiPn. Opinion of the Pennsylvania 
. Department of Public Instruction gives local school boards authority 
to cl(^ school a period earlier than is customary on one day a week 
for religious ins^ction. - 

Since weekday classes were reported for the present study by 
one or more school ^tems in 38 States and the special authorizations 
to rdease pupils which have jij^tjbem Reviewed affect but partiff this 
nimber, it appears that thh laws in some States are rilen^'on the 
subject, such cases the question of ^hether public^ecfiool children 
may be released for religious, education is one to be determined by 

appropriate school officials in accordance with general provisions of 
the law. 


CooparaHofi Wllh Intaraslsd Afsiiciai 

Instances of cooperation between State education departments and 
e^l^ comcils of churches or other groups interested in the weekday 
relipous education program, as repor:^ by chief SUte school officers, 
CM be ^uped under the foUowing^general headings: (1) Repreeenta- 
^n on State councils or associations interested in religious education : 
W appomtment of State commissions for special services in relation to 
dam for i^ous education; and (3) the estabhahment of standards 
and regulations. Since all questions relating to the public schools are 
the imineffiate concern of chief SUte school officers many rebo^ 
mdig^ that ffie State depiuiments of education cooperate in every 

way pomtoHdth lay agendes to further the interests of the schools 
and the j cho<iy chiIdran. 

Bel^m^on of the State department of education on coundla 
wn<m^ With the weekday program for religious education is reported 
for Mich^an and New Jersey. In Michigan, the director of the 
research ffivimon of the Department of PubUc Instruction or some 
other 8^ n^ber meets with the exeeuti^ secretary of the Michigan 

Oounrd of Churdiee and Chratian Education, as wett aa with any other 

mtwted groups, ld»l,oouh^^^ An aaaiatant commissioner 

« eduM^ m New JeiVy serves as educational adviser ti> the New 
Jersey Chns^ laymen's Cornmisaion, which sponaors the weekday 

program. AR members of the Vermont JSoaid of Weekday Eeligiouo' 
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Education, on the other hand, are of a lay status and membership does 
norinclude representation of the State Departoient of Education or of 
the State board of education. The i^ationship, however, is cooper- 
ative. This is also the case in Vii^ginia, where the cooperative rela- 
tionship of educational authorities with the Virginia Council of Reli- 
gious Education is carried on hy the respective local school boards 
^throughout the State. . 

Co mm issions or committees have been appointed by several chief 
State school officers or State boards of education to help develop 
curriculum materials for the weekday classes. A direct request for 
a course of study on the teaching of the Bible has, been made of 
West Virginia Council of Religious Education by the State Department 
of Education. The Connecticut State Commissioner of Eklucation 
recently appointed a. committee to study the plans for religious 
education which have been worked out by a number of communities 
in thta^te. The study has not ye]^ been initiated and opinion has 
, been el^eesed that the present need is for a general study made by 
^yagen^ outside the State. 

" The Maine Plan of Bible Study is promoted by a Board of Control 
appbmted by the State Commissioner of Education.* **The Board is 
composed of representatives of the Maine colleges, normal schools, 
high schools, academies, churches, and the Maine Council of Religious 
Education. The olassM participating in thia plan have complete 
freedom with res)^ect to the inteipretatioh of the Bible. The Board 
of ^ntrol a im s simply to secure a faithful study of the facts of the 
Bible a^ one means of developing character. The Maine colleges 
have appirpved this plan and now grant credit toward admission to 
college to those high-school students who have completed two or 
more of the courses. One unit is granted for four courses, one-half 
a unit for two courses. • • The State examinations are given 

twice a year, on the last Sunday in January and last Sunday in May.** 

^ An initial curriculum bulletin was designed for high sqhools,%ut a 
Supplement has now bera issu^ for dementi^ grades. Moral /n- 
sfnicrion for ChUdrtn in the EUmerdary Oradei. This supplement is 
the initial step taken since passage «f the 1939 law regarding the 
release of pupils from religious education first, to suggest texts which 
will supplement the regular grade courses of the public schools; 
second) to propose accrediting requirements for teachers ;^d third, 
to deterh^e a standard program. 

The I^orth Dakota Department of Public Instruction and the 
North Dakota Council of Christian Education wofk in dose coopera- 
tion. The council **ii responsible for promotion and administration; - 
printing of outlines; handling of. reference books; organisation of the 

•Mtloi. Dtptftnat of BSMtlfla. OSM iiar lad M m d i ad Bibl^ Sadr ta Strti 

totat. OtlwSwa wp i1 i H bS» w —n lifdy. Miala, Tbf DapMtmBt, mi. Wd. (BalLNa.7.) 
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classes; presentation at conventions, teachers* colleges and similar 
groups ; certification of teachers ; preparation of examination questions ; 
reading the papers, etc. All the work is done by the State council 
under the direction of the Department of Public Instruction which 
issues the credit to studepts.** » Granting of high-school credit for 
Bible study began in 19^2 when the State high-school board authorized 
the initial syllabus which had been prepared by a staff member of 
the State university. The North Dakota Sunday School Association 
became the promoter. Revisions of the syllabus have been made 
frequently on the basis of cpiticisms and suggestions by those iwing it. 
The simplicity of the courto, tho avoiding of controversial elements, 
and the giving bf the largest possible liberty to the instructor 
probably been the reason for its continued use.” 

Tltfee courses in Biblical history and literature for high schools 
m Vuginia were prepay by a committee appointed by the State 
board of education. Similar courses and syllabt have been prepared 
cooperatively or ^ve been approved for local use by oth&- States 
which g^t credit toward high-school graduation upon completion 
,of the Bible study courses.*^ AccounU of the procedures followed by 
local school sptems to siffeguard high-school credit awarded for 
classes in religious education are given on pages 66-61. • 

The third type of cooperation between the State departments of 
education and agencies interested in religious education is found in 
the establishment of standards for such classes. Although this prac- 
tice seems to have been initiated in an effort to safeguard high-schbol 
credit for Bible study granted toward graduation, standards and 
reflations are also being applied to elementary grades. This is 
evident in the reference just made to the plans for elementaiy schools 
in the State of Maine. In the general Maine Plan for Bible Study 
requirements are set up for the qualification of teachers; for the 
duties of the board of control; for examinations and records; for 
classrooms and equipment; for length of school year and length of 
periods; and for the appointment of inspectors. In Texas, the 
director of supervision of the Stote education department has issued 
a senes of 10 statements of Sfondords, Rtifes, and Begulationt to be 
followed by teachers and other citizens interested in introducing the 
study of the Bible for credit in the public sihools. These follow: 

1. High sehoob wishing to grant eredit for Bible study must apply for 

approval to the Divtoion of Supervision of the State Department of 
‘Education. 
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2. The Bible course must be noDseetarian. The Bible should be taught for 
its literary, historical and moral values. 

8.' The teacher of the Bible course shall be subject to .the same qualifications 
as apply to teachers of other high school subjects. 

4. The lo^ board is not to bear an^ of the expenses of the Bible courses 
except to the extent of providing classroom facilities. 

6. Two courses may be offered, one on the Old Testament and one on the 
New Testament. One>balf credit may be given for each course com- 
pleted under the provisions of this, plan. ' 

6. Eighty-five cUss meetings of at l^t*45 minutes each represent the mini- 

muih f<^ each course. 

7. Only stuiienia regularly enrolled in the high school grades (8, 9, 10, 11) 

may be permitted to take Bible courses for credit. 

8. The only text used should be the Bible itself. It may be supplemented 

by qrllabi. For convenience, a partial list of available syllabi is attached 
to this report. 

0. The.jpcal school board, through the superintendent of schools or the high 
school principal, shall be charged with the responsibility of seeing that 
the following meet ail requirements. 

(a) Teacher qualification. 

(b) Place of meeting. The classroom should have blackboards, maps, 

reference books, etc. 

(c) Standards of scholarship. School authorities may prefer to furnish 

uniform final examination questions and to grade final examina- 
tion papers. . 

10. The local school board is further authorised to formulate and enforce any 
additional rules and regulations which they may deem necessary for the 
maintenance of proper standards. 


Syltabi for Bibl$ Study 

1. Indiana State Board of Education: A Quid* to thi shidy of th* Old and New 

Te*tam*nL Indianapolis, 1920. 

2. North Dakota Council oi Religioua Education: Official BM» Study SyU 

labut. Fargo, N. Dak., 1934. 

8. Rariek, W. C., and I^axam, C. R.: Afanucl for High School Bible Study, 
two volumes, one for each Testament. Cincinnati: The Standard Pub- 
lishing Co., 1927. ' 

4. Rariek, W. C.: Ckarader Through Bible Study, two volumes, one for each 
Testament. Indianapolis Levy Printing Co., 1985. 

6. Montana State Department of Education: Bible Couree of Study, Helena, 
1932. 

0. Dallas, Texas, Board of Education: Bible Study Couree, fourth revision, 
Dallas, 1985. 

Other Stale PirovMom for Moral Edveertfon 

The preceding accounts centered upon the weekday religious edu- 
cation program indicate but one way in which the States show they 
are mindful of the need for moral and character development in public 
education with due regard for constitutional requirements for the 
separation of church and state. Other provisions mentioned include 
legal requiremoits or provisions for reading the Bible in school; legal 
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prescnptions of school subjects related to moral education; inclusion 
in cumcula of goals for character building; and appreciation of the 
place of religion in life and in State-wide character education pnMrram« 
A brief summary of these provisions follows: rogroms. 

In approxima^y three-fourths of the States the laws permit or 
require the reading of the Bible at some appropriate time during the 
Mhool program: 12 States require Bible reading, in 6 more States the 
law specifi^y permits Bible reading, and in 18 additional Sutes 
p^ission for Bible reading is implied in the general terms of the law • 
The basis for this type of provision in the State of Maine is given m 
section 125, Maine School Lews, as follows: 

To Imutb arester security in the faith of our fathers, to ineuleate into the 
lives of the rising generation the spiritual values neceasaiy to the well-bein. 
of our and future oivilisations, to develop those high moral and religion 
principles ee»ntial to human happiness, to make available to the youtt of 
our ^d the book which has been the inspiration of the greatest masterpieoM 
of literature, art, and music, and which has been the strength of the great 
men and ^inen of the Christian era, there shall be. in all the public schools 
of the SUte, <My or at suitable intervals, readings from the scriptures wfth 
^ial unphasis upon the Ten Commandnrents, the Paalms of David the 
Proverbs or Solomon, the Sermon on the Mount, and the Lord’s Praver It 
is provided further, that there shall be no denominational or sectarian com- 
ment or te^ng. and each student shall give respeetful attention but shall 
be free in his own forms of worihip, 

Moi^, mannere, wd desirable character traite are included among 
the subjects prescribe by law to be taught in the public schools of 
19 Statw and duties of citirenship " is prescribed by law for the public 
whool c^culum of 27 States. The intent of such prescriptions is 
dewnbed m the foUowing citations from the school laws of Montana 
Oklahoma, and North Dakota. ^ 

41 .*.* duty of aO teachers to endeavor to impress on the minds of 

their pupils ^e principles of moraUty, truth, Justice and patriotism; to tes^ 
‘dlenesB, profanity and falsehood; and to instruot them In the 

devatlry a^ refining the eharacter of school ehildien up to the highest plane 

conduet themeelves ae eoeial beings in 
r^^ to eaeh other, as respeeto right and wrong, and reetitude of life, and 
^by lessen wrongdoing and erima. (Oklahoma School lose. J9S8 esc 


B yaW. ^ mdlasla tbs ppaUsHaoeh. Tom OaOoCk. wV»SlS3^s!r 
BMMfew. WicdW. TiMhiagerrit4immiplBthSMbocl|. Ssboollii^M:iia.ii^JanawyiMa 
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Moral iiwtrutiion tending to ImpreM upon tbe minda of pupfla the impor* 
tenoe of truthfulneea, temperance, purity, publio apirlt, patriotiam, interna- 
tional peace, reapect for boneat labor, obedienoe to parenta and the deference 
for old age, abail be given by each teacher in Um public aoboola. {North 
Dakota School Law, 19S6, ace. S80.) 

Guides to aid teachers in canying out such prescriptions are being 
provided in some State and local courses of study for general curricula, 
for social studies, and character education. An analysis of school 
objectives in terms of modification in the pupil's behavior and atti- 
tudes which were found in 1,660 curriculum materials issued by State 
and local school systems, 1934-37,“ revealed that two-thirds of tbe 
materials emphasize the building of desirable attitudes, appreciations, 
and undertakings. 

State-wide character education programs have been reported by 
several States. During tbe last 13 years Nebraska has developed such 
a program in keeping with the State ^w, has a staff membw of tbe 
State department of public instruction abting as supervisor of character 
education, and has developed comprehensive curriculum guides. 
Other Stat^ departments of education, in cooperation with civic and 
lay agencies, have madia direct attacks upon the problem of character 
development.” 

* • 

Local Programt of Weekday Rellglovi Education 

Questions of general interest about the weekday religious education 
programs seem to center in the regiobs of the United States wh^ 
schools tend most frequently to release pupils, and in tbe population 
of the places where schools participate in tbe program, have previously 
done so, or plan to initiate the ^program, (^eetions of greater detail 
include the many phases of the organization and conduct of tbe pro- 
grams. Firrt, answers are given to Uie general questions by summaries 
of replies reeved to the inquiiy. These show the representation of 
States and Ic^ school systems in the weekday class surv^, present 
some of tbe (minions expressed regiarding the program, and indicate 
general practice with respeot to the induaion of elementary and hif^ 
schools. S^o^d, specific accounts of current practi<)es are given, as 
repinted in rekpi^nse to questiops included in the inquiry. 

»U. 8.0*|iitttHBtNtb*ltorkr,Ofllw«fBSoaitta. AnwrWeomMofitiidyuidotlMrflanlai. 
loa BMtotalipabliitodfiBei USt. Baitto B. LMvy. WMhtot<*. U. a Owranaat Fitotlat OSto ^ 
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Svmmaritt of Inquiry Rtplits 

Stqtu Summary. — 

All States are included among the reports received in answer to the 
inquiry. Severity percent of the towns and cities having population 
of 2,500 or more in 48 States replied to the inquiry, with the replies 
from 31 States ranging from 60 to 80 percent. The range in percent 
of replies for all States is from 44 percent of the 64 towns and cities in 
Georgia to 100 percent of the 33 places in Coimecticut and the 8 in 
Wyoming. Replies from only 7 States rank lower than 60 percent: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, South Carolina^ 
and Tennessee. Replies from 1 0 States exceed 80 percent of the places 
having populaUons of 2,500 or more: Colorado, ConnecUcut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Montana, New Hampshire, New Mexico/ North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Wyoming. 

From 38 States one or more rural, town, or city school systems 
repor^ that pupils are released for religious education classes. In 4 
additional States, Alabama, Massachusetts, Mississippi, and Wyoming, 
plans for starting the prograq^ were reported by one or more school 
sys^ms. Based upon the regional divisions of SUtes set up by the 
United States Bureau of the Census' positive reports were received 
from all of the States in the North Central group but from only 6^<j|k|ie 
1 1 Mountain and Pacific States. • 


Tabu 1.— jyumter of State in each rtgionfrom vkiek pontie replie 
repardinp veekday ela$$e$ in religunu odueation 
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The 38 States from which public-school ^tems reported the release 
of pupils for religious education are listed in toble 2 (page 14) ranked 

acroiding to numbers of places reporting weekday programs.' 

The five States reporting the laigest number of school systems releas- 
ing pupils for religious education in places with population above 
in 1940 are the same 5 States which headed the list in 1932. 
The ranking orfer of thefe SUtes for 1940, however, is not quite the 
same as it was m 1932. This is shown in the following columns, where 
the number of school systems reportmg the release of pupils is hated 
loreachof the five States for the years 1932 and 1940. 
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Number of school systems releasing pupils for weekday classes: 


New York... 

IBSt ' 

... 46 

New York... 

1940 

69 

Ohio 


... 20 

Minnesota... 


29 

Minnesota... 


... 19 

Ohio 


28 

Wisconsin... 


... J9' 

hlinois 



lUlnois 


... 13 

Wisconsin... 




States which were represented in the 1932 study but not in the 
1940 study are Alabama, Arizona, California, Mississippi, and 
Montana. Reports from Arizona and California stated that classes 
had been discontinued. In Mississippi the weekday class in religious 
education reported in the 1932 study has become a regular high* 
school elective course taught by regular public school teachers. The 
2 cities in Alabama and Montana which conducted this program in 
1932 were pot heard from in this study. 

Reports were received in 1940 from schools in the foUpwing 8 
States which were not represented in the 1932 study: 'Colorado, 
Florida, Maine, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
and Vermont. States not represented in either study include: Dela- 
ware, Massachusetts, Nevada, New Hampshire, and Wyoming. Of 
these, one place in Massachusetts and another in Wyo ming have 
reported that the program is under consideration. 

Table 2 shows the proportionate number of places below and above 
2,500 population in the several States where schools cooperate in the 
weekday program. Reports for places with population above 2,500 
are for school systems froin which one or more of the school buildings 
release pupils, and reports lor places with population below 2,500 are, 
' for the most part, for single school buildings. 

Ruijal schools only are reported as releasing pupils in South Carolina 
and Washington, and town or city schools only in Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Kentuclq^, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 

Marked differmces exist among the States in the number of reports 
' of programs received from city and rural schools. For example, in 
States reporting 9 or more programs, the noticeable weight is upon 
city schools in Iowa, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn^lvania, Texas, and 
Wisconsin, and upon rural schools in Idaho, Utah, Virginia, and 
Vermont. 

The school units from which pupils are Released, elementary, 
and both elpmentaiy and high schools, are also shown in tid>le 2. 
Among States in the upper half of the ranking list, the follow^ 
report a predominance of programs for elementary spools: Elinou, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Virginia; while in Idaho, Texas, 
and Utah the program is conducted almoat exclusively in ^e high 
schools. 
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T^lb %—Bank of 58 StaU$ tn fiumA«r of oeSool $y$Um$ rtlmuing pupiU for mA- 
day roUgu^ odueaticn da$$oi, urith iytUmt roportino duirAvtod by popvlatiom 
and $ehoal unu 



Seven of eveiy ten of the town end city eehool systems end neariy 
half of ^ oounty schools in aD States of the Union contributed 
mformation regarding the leleaae of pupils during ichool hours to 
attend weekday clss sy in religious education. The replies from 
places ^ving populations of 2,600 and more indicate the probability 
that children in 1 of every 8 town and city sdiool tystems ate released 
upon theiir parents’ reqaest. ^le probability of such release is far 
^re remote for children living in places ^th less thu 2,600 popula* 
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tion." Replies from county superintendents of schools indicate that 
children living in 1 of every 1 1 counties, and enrolled in 1 of every 10 
schools within the county, are released to attend weekday classes in 
religious education. 

This statement of the extent to which public schools release pupils 
to attend religious education classes is based upon the record of replies 
made by school officials to the inquiry regarding the conduct of the 
program. The record is summarixed in table 3 and covers both the 
schools in town and city school systems and those in county or rural 
school systems. 

Town and eiiy icKool $y8tem$ {tabU SA ). — Inquiries were sent to all 
of the school systems in this group (3,164) and 70 percent (2,311) 
replied. The replies fipm'1,732 of tho town and city school systems 
(78 percent) reported that pupils had never been released or dismissed 
for regular attendance at religious education classes; 282 (13 percent) 
located in 38 States reported that pupils are released to attend week* 
day classes; 01 (4 percent) stated that the program of releasing pupils 
had been discontinued and 1 16 (6 percent) reported that plans are 
under way to initiate the program. Comparing the records of 
reports received from places having different population as recorded 
in table 3A, one can see that the' largest cities are more concerned with 
the weekday class program than are the cities and towns having 
population below 100,000. Not only b the percent of school systems 
reletting pupils twice that for school systems in the other population 
groups but the percent of these lar^t cities planning to release 
pupils in the near future is between 2 and 3 times as great as that of 
the other sise cities. But one marked variation appears among the 
other population groups. This is the larger proportion (8 percent) of 
the cities in the second group srhich have discontinued the program. 

School* in *maU eommunitie* (UM* SB ). — An initial inquiry was 
sent to idl ooun^ superintendents of schools (3,540) to secure a list of 
schools in places having populations less than 2,600 where pupils are 
released to attend religious education classes. Replies to this inquiry 
were received from 1,610 (43 percent) of the county superintendents 
and 270 of them supplied the addresses of 602 local school principab 
to whom inquiry forms were sent. All but 69 of these returned the 
inquiry, form with 286 of the 602 stating that the schools do not re- 
lease pupils for the weekday classes. This resulted in a total of 1,341 
counties in which public-school -pupils have never been released and 
160 sountieB in wlUeh some schools now release pupils, have released 
4hehi at some past time, or plan to rdease them at somi^ture time 
for attendance at religious educaticn classes. 
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Within tlfBM 169 counties det&iled mfonnntion re^utlkig the pro-* 
gram wsa received from 238 local schoob; 206 reporting that pupils 
are now released; 22 stating that the program has beenf'discontinued; 
and 10 indicating that plans are under way to initiate the program.’ 
TheM last two figures doubtless do not represent a complete picture 
of dbcontinued and contemplated programs in rural a^eas since the ^ 
request for mformation addressed to county school superintendents 
was for*current *programs. 

All BchooU (table dC) — Within the two groups of schools, thos$ 
in places under 2,500 id population and those in towns or cities having 
larger populations, a total of 727 school systems contributed detailed 
information for this study: 48#reporting that pupils are released, 1 13 
, reporting that the program has been discontinued, and 126 indicating 
that the program is under consideration for the*near future. 


Tasls d. 6f $choot $ytUw%» in vrton and rural eommunitiet 

raUoM of vujtiU for utmkday etoMM in nlitiouo odueation 
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B.— Places or Less Than 2,600 Population 
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The distribution of these 727^8chools throughout the country is 
as follows: The 488 schools rolling pupils are located in the 38 
States* listed in table 2 ; the 113 schoqb that have discontinued the 
program are in 28 States, 3 of^which, Bahama, California, and New 
llampshire, are. not in the first list; and the 126 schools where plans 
to release pupils are under way are located in 32 States, 4 of which, 
Alabama, Massachusetts, Mississippi, and Wyoming, are not included 
among those in the first list of 38. 

The total number of replies to the 1940 inquiry from places above 
2,500 in population represents 8.percent more towns and cities giving 
information than reported for the 1032 study.'* Increase in number 
of replies received ia greatest for placea having the largest and smallest 
popidation, as shown in the following table: 

Tablb 4 , — CompartMon of number of replies received in and t9i0 
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Since vamtions exist in the cities which contributed information 
for the lQ32uid the 1940 surveys it b not possible to give an accurate 
comparison between the two years in the number of school ejstems 
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releaamg pupUs for weekday religious education classes. An estimate, 
however, can be derived by giving the total number of 1932 replies 
the ben^t of the 8 percent increase received for the 1940 survey. 
From this basis there, is an estimated increase of 19 percent for 1940 
•over 1932 in number of school ^tems releasing pupils. 

Stability in the life of ^e programs, however, cannot be accepted 
as parallel witli the apparent increase in numb^. This is evident 
•from a 1940 check of 71, or approximately one-third, of the school 
systems in each population group reporting release of pupils in 1932. 
only 29 (41 percent) report programs operating in 1940; 19 (27 per- 
cent) state they have discontinued the program carried in 1932; and 
^^(32 percent) gave no reply to the 194p inquiiy. It would seem 
that during ^e past 8 years more than half of the school ^sterns 
releasing pupils in 1932 have either discontinued the program or the 
progr^ has created too little interest to prompt a reply to a sutvot 
inquiry. 

CofflSMnh and General Explonotiom. 

Since this report is concerned with the release of pupils for religious 
Question during school hours, the sunimaiy of current practices given 
in table 3 does not include a record of classes conducted outside of 
school iiours nor suggest the co mmuni ties* provisions of religious edu- 
cation for scho61-ag(^boys and girls over the week ends. Many such 
explanations as welLaa brief evaluations of the weekday programs 
were included with tne replies stating that pupikr are not and have 
not been released, that the program has been discontinued, or that 
plans are under way to initiate the program. The following sum- 
maries indicate the trend of opinion in these cases: 

NegaHve replies.^J^pproidmMj 400 of the 1,722 negative replies 
from city schqpl systems carried comments erolaining current school 
policies and expressing opinions regarding the weekday class pro- 
grams. All out 2 of the States are represented among the 400 com- 
ments received. More than half briefly described the school's prac- 
tices in relation to religious education other than with the weekday " 

clas^. In order of^uency these practices induded the excuse of 

pup^ upon the reqpdKt of parents for attendance at special church 
services; the availkbility of religious education classes held before or 
after school hours, or on Sati^ay; the ofiering of Bible study as a 
regular high school elective; the community’s provision of Bible study 
classes during summer holiday?; and the daily scriptural reading in 
the schools' opening dcercises. Approximately one-fourth of the com- 
ments expressed a willingness tc cooperate with the qj^urehes if a re^ 
quest 'w^ere made and program formulated. Among the remainder . 
the majority, stated that no deqiand had been made for ifeekday 
classes in religiousi^eation and a amalleT' number expressed an 
unfavorable opinionr of 'them. ' 
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Many of the commits expreaaing interest in the weekday program 
sp^ified such donditiona for accepting it aa: **lf the churches finance 
the program/' “if all the churches will agree on a time for the classes/' 
“if the church will organise a 'going' program/' “if suitable arrange- 
ments are made/' and, frequently mentioned, “if manned by compe- 
tent teachers,’* and “if sattsfhotoiy hutruction is offered/* 

Explanations of wb^ no action was taken to develop the weekday 
program included reference to State laws and to State and local regu- 
lations which would not'^rmit the release of public-school pupils 
during school hours, and reference , to other current progruns which 
are giving satisfaciion. For example: “We have develops a system 
of niaximum credit award for chuirch attendance/' “we nave a two- 
weeksSummer session devoted entirely to religious education/* “we 
leave Thursday after school and evening open to all churches and plan 
no (school) activity/’ “we cooperate with the caches by keeping 
the school buildings closed on Wednesday evenings when religious 
classes are in session/’ “ministers of our.city discuss Bible facts with 
upper*grade groups about once a week but denominational arguments 
are not allowed/' “we are diowing moving pictures once a month. 
King of Kings and 6 reels of the Life of Paid, etc./* “we have a vol- 
untary junior-senior high school Student Union, a religious organiza- 
tion that meets once every two weeks during the Activity Period.’’ 

The chief objection to the program was expressed as a violation of 
the constitutional provision for separatiAg church and state. Other 
objections included the need for the full school day to provide for 
regular activities, and dissatisfaction with the management, curricu- 
lum, and results of the program as discovered through studies of 
practice in other school systems. Several replies raised th» question: 
“Why cannot the churches conduct classes at times which do 061 ' 
.conflict with school hoursT*' and suggested that classes be held before 
or after school. 

IH$eoiiHnu^ progmin$.--ReiH>^ from 91, or 4 percent, of the school 
systems in places with popi^tion above 2,500 inchoated Aat programs 
previoudy conducted had been discontinued. Of the schools in smaOer 
places 22 reported the discontinuance of religious education classes. 

* In addition, 1 1 school systems reporting the release of pupils indicated 
that the program had been discontinued for either the elem^taiy or 
the hig^-school unit. A third of the total of 124 programs were dis- 
continued in 1988-39. 

Approximate^ one-third of *these school ^tems have carried the 
program for 1 year only. The total j^umber of years during which 
pupils were released ranged from 1 to 16, withja median of 2 ye^. 

Nea^ all of the reports of discontinued programs included expla- 
nation for the decision to tenninate them. Two major reasons were 
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given: First, decisions of the sponsoring agencies to discontinue the 
program ; and second, dissatisfaction, with the program due to a lack 
of suitably prepared teachers, inadMuately planned programs,' and 
unsatisfactory results. Comments plaining action taken by the 
churches included the burden placed upon Oie ministers and church 
members for both time and money; a waning interest on the part of 
the compiunity, the teachers, and the pupils; and the factor of church 
denominations which became a problem in some communities. Dis* 
sati^action with the program centered chiefly in the teachers’ inabil- 
ity to meet the public-school’s standards of teaching and to mait^ t-ain 
discipline among the pupUs. Waning interest of the community and 
the pupils was largely attributed to inadequate teaching. Other dif- 
ficulties connected with the conduct of weekday classes mchided lack 
of curriculum; too great a distance between schools and weekday 
centers; inadequate heating of the centers; inadequate attendance 
records; small numbers of children released, which complicated the 
school program; and a ne^ for general church supervision. Several 
superintendents stated that they would be w illing to participate again 
if requested to do so and if the diflSculties previously encountered 
were cared for. 

Fvture ploM. — One' hundred and sixteen (5 percent) of the 2,211 
replies for schools inplacesover 2,^ population and 10 of the schools in 
the smallest places reported plans to initiate programs in the near future. 
In addition, 5 school systems reported pli^ to extend ftTiafing prp. 
grams, with 4 elementi^ programs to include hi£^ school and 1 high- 
schwl program to include the elementary school. Of 99 reports iden- 
tifying the school unit for which the program is planned, 44 are to 
include both elementary and high school, 36 are for high school only, 
and 20 are for element^ schools only. More than twice as many of 
'the schools in the largest cities reported future plans than did the 
schools in other population groups. 

Preliminary to the initiation of the weekday program, reports indi- 
cate that investigations were being made of various plana of organi- 
zation and procedure and that discussions of the local plan were being 
carried on with the ministerial alliance. Some of the reports also 
indicated that policies were being formulated to begin the program 
in one or two experimental centers in order to test their value and the 
workability of the plans accepted by the group: In several instsnrrs 
the initial program was to be confined to a limited number of school 
buildings within a school system and to the release of pupils from but 
one or two gradm* No copies of announcements of plans for elemen- 
tary school programs wisre included in the reports. A recommenda- 
tion for a hi^-scbool program, however,i which was submitted to the 
PitUburgh Board of Public Education by Superintendent Ben Q. 
Qraham and accepted by. the board, reads as foUowi: 
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A PiTTSBUBOa PlaH rOB RbUOIOUB Eli\fCATIQN 

Dbcbiibbb 11 , 1930 . 

From the Superintendent of Sekoole to the Board of Pvidie Education: 

Dibbctobr; The^moBt important objective in high-eehool education today 
ia the development of the character of our American youth. 

In the Pittsburgh high schools for several yean we ^ve been emphasising 
character training not only in regular classroom- instruction, but also in 
special instruction prepared specifically for the improvement of character. 

Character, however, is built upon a foundation of principles of morality 
and ethical concepts whieh are. learned best through reli^ous education 
begun in the home and continued in the church or synagogue. The principles 
of morality, learned through our religious training, are not only the founda* 
tion upon which individual character rests, but are also the basis of respect 
for law and order which form the spirit of a democratic people. 

In our democracy chUKh and state are separated and religious freedom is 
gtmranteed to every man.\ In order to encourage the continuance of religious 
education during the high school period in the training of youth, and at the 
same time preserve the true spirit of religious freedom, your Superintendent 
recommends a plan for religious education by which the Board approves 
the offering of a free elective of not more than two credits for religious educa- 
tion during the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years. Each pupil ii^ 
free to elect religious education, but the course is to be provided ifi the church 
which he or his parents select. The ctiuroh will establish the course consisting 
of approximately three hours per week including attendance at the religious 
services for at least seventy-five percent of the fifty-two weeks of the year. 
The church wfll determine the course of study and the head t>f the church 
will certify to the Principal of the high school that the pupil has attended the 
required number of weeks per year and has completed the course to the satis- 
factioh of the church authpritiw. The' high-eehool principal will then record 
the credit upon the permanent record card and the credit will count toward 
graduation. 

Respectfully submitted. 

* Bbn O. Gbaham, 

Superintendent of Sekoole. 


Ciurwit EUmcfitary omi High-Sdiool Ptoffram. 

Among the 488 school systems releasing pupils for religious educa- 
tion, three-fourths sponsor programs for elementaiy school children 
and slightly more than half cooperate in providing classes for'hi^ 
school grades. ^Among these, 130 (27 percent) release pupils for both 
elementary and high-sohool daseee. 'With but small variations these 
proportions hold true for the demei^tary and high-sohdol programs 
earned in the schools of places having different population. The 
percentage distribution for school ' systems releasing pupils in 
elementary schools only is 47, for both elementaiy and aohods 
27, and for high school only 26. 

Analyses and summaries which follow cover the infonnarion 
contributed by these 488 school systems and describe in detail the 
conduct of theijr weekday class programs in religious education. 
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' R«potfi of CoirMit PtacHco 

Four types of general information regarding the’ conduct of the 
weekday rdeased-time program wore requested on the inquiry forms 
s^t to superintendents of public schools. The first, general informa- 
tioii, included a d^ition of the released and HiwniiMflH schopliime 
progi^ with ^hich this study is concerned, and loilowed with 
inquiries regarding the number'of years the program had operated, 
and the numbw of weeks in the school year during which classes are 
offered. Proyisions were made for separate replies for eleiuentary 
and high school programs. . ^ 

The second type requested information on current praotioe with 
respect to the number of school buildings within the school system 
from which pupils are released; the grades included in the program; 
the place and number of religious education centers; attendance by 
grades; number and length of class periods; the provision of paid or 
volunteer teachers; major emphases and teaching te<Uques employed 
in the classes; safeguards for hi|^ school credit granted for completed 
dass work; and descriptions of programs provided for children not 
electing the weekday dasses. The third series of quesUons dealt 
with the sdection and appointment of teachers and the fourth with 
the administration of religious education centers by individual 
churches or councils of churches, and with cooperatmg agencies. \ 
Commento and illustrative materials were solidted to dipplement 
the reports and to provide records of the rules and regulations esUb- 
lished by boards of education for the weekday program. 

Some of the repd^ induded informatioii on all items of the inquiry 
but a majority carried partial replies only. For this reason the total 
number of school systems represented in the summaries vary from 
item to item. With but few exceptions all of the reports are for 
programs conducted during school hours for which the parents' of 
some pupils request their attendance while others continue the public* 
schootwork .” 
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I i. 

A liberal use has been made of the supplementaiy matAriiLla gent 
by school officials and, in a few instances, by State and local councils 
of religious education, to illustrate pnK^ures followed in specific 
situations. Variations are indicated for practices in elementary 
schools as contrasted with those in high schools and for practices in 
school systems located in places of different population. 

How Long Hove School System Cooperated 
in Releosins Pupils for Religious EducoHon? 

Dates of organization for the weekday programs now operating 
were'feported by 455 school ^sterns. Tbe range in number of years 
during which classes in these school systems have been conducted, is 
from 1 to 28, with a median of 8 years. 


Tablb 0 . — DaU of ttitltoltfiy voekday doM programo in 455 oehool oytUnu 
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From the distribution shown in table 5 it would appear that the 
major develbpment of the program has taken place during the last 20 
years and especially during toe last 5 yean. It must be pointed out, 
howeyer, that thn^table cannot be considered as' giving a true indica- 
tion of rate of increase in the number of programs in weekday religious 
education during past yean, since the report is only for those pro- 
grams in operation in IMO. The number of programs reported for 
all yean prior to 1040 is smaller than the number in operation during 
those yean because programs which have been diaoontinued are not 
included. Even the reports of discontinued claiwfifl received in 1040 
does not correct tbe error, since school officials apparently to 
overtook programs no longer in eadstence, or recently appoint^ school 
siyieniltendeiits, not familiar with activities of previous administra- 
tions, report in the negative for all past yean. This discrepanoy is 
demonstrated by the fact that in 1032, 147 cities reported discontinued 
programs vdiile 8 yean later, in 1040, the number of discontinued 
programs was only 01. 
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Variations appear in the periods when elementary and high-school 
programs now in operation were initiated. ’ Before 1936 the number 
of cities and towns of all population Mes reporting the weekday classes 
for elementary schools was t^c<f the number of those reporting high- 
school programs (161 elementary and 82 high schools). Since 1935 
almost as many high-school as elementary programs have been 
started (177 elementary and 154 high schools). 

Tabls 6. Date of initiating 67 ^ vaetkdag jurogramte is eUmentary and tecondarv 
. ^ Bchooli m 466 toums and eiHe$ ^ 
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How Mony Pupili Atfsnd Wtskday 
Clones In, Religious Education? 

From 357 school systems 164,013 elementary and high-school pupils 
are reported attending weekday classes of religious education as of 
January 1940. These 357 school systems (giving total attendance 
figures) repreMnt approximately three-fourths of the 488 school sys- 
tems, which indicated that pupilp are released to attend weekday 
classes. Four-fifths of the tot^ attendance figure (135,877) is for 
elenaentary school pupils, and <jne-fifth (28,136) is for high-school 
pupils. It should be noted that these figures are for average daily 
attendance and not for enrollments. Enrollments would give a 
larger figure but not as true a picture of the situatiorL 
•^e omission or incompleteness of attendance reports was ex- 
plained by a number of tbb superintendents of schools as due chiefly 
to lack of records of attendance. In some oases the original number 
of children enrolling in the classes was kept on file although n ' chwk 
was kept on attendance. Other explanations indicated that attend- 
ance figures were kept for all the grades as a unit and could not be 
distribu^ by grades as requested on the inquiiy form, or that monthly 
aummariee of-attendiwee were not available. 

Variations in the number of superintendents of schools reporting 
total attendance figures[ total figures few attendance 

and high-school pupils, and attendance bi^ individu(|l 
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for the different numbers of school systems represented In the follow- 
ing summaries of attendance at the weekday classes. The summaries 
are confined to the attendance reports for the school grades from which 
pupils are released and answer the question, “What proportion of 
public school pupils attend religious education classes when the oppor- 
tunity to attend such classes is offered?” 

Attendance figures for elementaiy and high-school units reported 
for 245 town and city school systems show that nearly two-thirds of 
the eleinentary school bays and girb and a little more than one-third 
of the high-school pupils take advantage of the opportunity to attend 
weekday^asses (table 7). For both the elementaiy and high-school 
reports the proportion of pupils attending religious education Hawes 
is smallest in the schools of citira having population of 10,000 and more 
and laigest in places having population of 2,600 or less. The range 
in proportion of pupils attending .the classes of various population 
groups is much wider for the high schools (18 to 67 percent), than for 
the el^entaiy schools (67 to 72 percent). 

af •Umeniarif and kigh-$ehool pupOa attending weekday riaaeee 
til rel%iftau$ edueoHm from the gradeM rtUcMtng fupiU in t4S jdactM ‘ 
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I B«porU for ftMib tluMnUry tad fttuodaiiot wm rmlTwl from 71 tobool syiUnit. 

When attendance figures for each of the 12 school gradw aareportod 
by 187 cities were summarized, only 3 additional facts seemed to be 
apparent. First, a smaller proportion of the first-grade children in 
the large cities (40 percent) attend weekday classes ^an for other 
pades within this population gipup (67 percent) ; second, the relative 
increase from the laigest to the smallest places in the proportion of 
pupils attending weekday classes in each school grade is comparable 
to siinilar increases shown for the elementaiy and high-school units 
in table 7 ; and third, the percentage distribution of the total attendance 
figure in the repirts for each of the 12 grades indicates that half of 
the 72,068 pupils were released from grades 4, 6, and 6, and that 
the smallest percents were for pupils in the fint two dementary 
grades and in the last three grades of the school (toble 8). 
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'Die Bifmmaiy of remits given on page 14 in Uiis account of currant 
practices, shows a ratio of 3 elementaiy school programs to 2 for the 
high schools as reported by 488 school systems. The following 
analysis of reports for 397 cities shows that the individual grades most 
frequently included in the weekday program are grades 4, 5, and d/ 
Thm represmt one-third of all the grades reported by these cities.'' 
This emphasis upon the intermediate grades is more marked in the 
schools of the largest cities Uian In other population groups. In the 
smaller plscra and rural areas there is a tendency to include all grades 
from 1 to 12 in the program (table 9). Changes reported for 1932 and ‘ 
1940 of grades releasing pupils are principally at the higb-school 
level, Neariy twice as many grades (9 to 12) are reported to release 
pupils in 1940 than in 1932. 
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* lor Wsskdoy doMss? , 

Records from 3M school qrstems indicated the total number of 
elemmtaiy and hi^4<|ho(d buildings and the number of those 
buildings from which pupils whore parents so request are regulaiiy 
released to attend cl a s se s in reli^us education. The distribution 
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table of repliee which follows shows that pupils are released from a 
proportion of the school buildings (88 percent). There is little 
variation in the proportion when contrasting buildings for elementary 
and for hi^<echool pupils. With the possible exception of the largest 
cities, there is abo little variation when contrasting the proportion of 
buildings from which pupils are released in the school systems of places 
of different population. The lowest percent of school buildings from 
which pupils are released is in the group of cities having population 
of 100,000 and more, 81 percent for el^eutary schools and 59 percent 
for high schools. 

^WKsrs Are Weekday Qowes Held? 

The decision about holding weekday classes in public-school build- 
ings or in places outside the schools is governed in several 
by State laws and regulations. Laws, rulings of attorneys general 
or of State school officials in Idaho, Minnesota, New Jci ey^ New 
York, pregon, Pennsylvania, and Utidi specify or imply that classes 
in religious education are not tQ.xbe held ih public school buildings. 
In other msUhices the resolutions or regulations of local boards of 
education determine the place for conducting weekday classes. In 
still other instances the decision seems to be influenced by such 
considerations as distance to be traveled between schools and church 
centers, 4he fact that the pupils are all of one religious faith, or *hs t 
09 percent of the school pupils are enrolled in the weekday classes. 
Objections expressed to the use of public schook for the religious 
education classes center on a possible impingement upon constitu- 
tional restrictions against tl^uae of public school funds or property 
for religious or sectarian purposes; 

In current practice for 272 'elementary school systems. 111 (41 
percent) hold the dasses in the school buildings; 150 (67 percent) 
hold them in churches or other buildings outside ^e schools such as 
community centers, the village or dW hall, homes, a local seminary 
or mission, and buildings of the T. M. A. and Salvation Army; 
and 5 (2 percent) divide the locati<m ot dasses between centers 
and publio-school buildings. By separattng the reports for sebod 
systems in city and rural areas having population of more or less thu 
2,500, the percentage of dasses hdd outside school buildings amounts 
to 08 percent in the huger places, and in rural areas the distribution, 
on the basis of 100 dosses, amounts to 53 percent in the schod 
buildings, 46 percent in chuith centers, and 2 percent divided between 
schod and church. 

Current practice for f86 high-school ^tems indudes 66 (30 per- 
cent) d the da sses conducted in the schod buildings, 124 (67 percent) 
hdd .in church centers and 6 (3 percent) 'divided between schod Md 
church centers. 
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Table iO.—Kumbtr of mW byiWyt im 3S4 $chool $paUmt from which pupU$ 

reicoMd for reUgiouM education * 
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What Ti«« Ptrofrcm (or Wotltdoy Qomm? 

In 400 cities the weekdsy program for 1940 was carried for the 
full school year by more tha n two-thirds of both the elementary and 
high schools. There is no great ▼ariation in the length of the program 
as carried in the schools of places having different population. The 
range in number of weeks for the program is from 6 to 40. 

In most school systems the classes are held once a week for the 
elementary schools and from 1 to 6 days a week in the high school. 
There is a tendency toward a 1-day-a-week class when no credit is 
offered toward graduation upon completion of the work. 

-The time of day for releasing pupils is a matter for local decision 
in some instances and of Sute refpilation in othen> Regulations 
of the New York State Commissioner of Education indicate that 
pupils s h all be released at the 6nal hour of any session, morning or 
^temoon, on any one of the five school days. Repoits from cities 
in other States show staggered programs for various grades through-^ 
out a school session. For example, in Rapid City, S. Dak., the program 
for elementary schools is conducted on Thursday afternoons with the 
following schedule of hours: 1:30 to 2:10 for grades 6 and 6^2:10 to 
^ 2:60 for grades 3 and 6; and 3:00 to 3:40 for grades 7 and 8. Such 
a distribution of hours makes possible the concentration of.chuith 
administiation upon the selection of a smaller number of well-trained 
teachers^instead of having to depend upon a larger number of vol- 

unteer teachers as must be done when all dasses are held at the 
same hour. 

Staggering the hours of class dismissal is planned to obviate using 
the same class period each Ume. For example, ‘in Paynesville, Minn., 
each period on Thursday is cut from 60 to 46 minutes to make room 
for the weekday^ class. In Plainview, Xluin., the religious education 
classes are rotate so that during a period of 6 weeks a particular class 
period is omitted only onoeS In some school systems one specified 
Ume program applies to all school buddings. In oUierechool systems 
various plans are developed to suit Uie programs of individual 
elem^taiy and high schools. Copies for such programs for individual 
buddings, ss in Mmneapolis, are on file in the crotral school 
administraUon office. 

For the majority of boUi elementary and ,high schools from 46 
to 60 minutes are allowed for each class. The range in time allotted 
in toe school systems reporUng is from 10 to 120 >minutea. Some 
vsriaUon in the grades indicates that shorter periods are allowed for 
primary grades than for intermediate and high school grades. 

* How Are Wssltdoy CIomss kiMotad? 

Reports attributed the initiaUve in starting weekday programs to 
three general souroes, to State and local councils of religious educa- 
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lion, to local churches and ministerial gftoupe, and, in a few instances, 
to county and local school authorities. Among the lay agencies 
listed as cooperating in the initiation and support of the program the 
one most frequently mentioned is the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Other oiganisations listed include the Ruritan and Orange organiza- 
tic^ns, the'Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A., W. C. T. U., dvio dubs for men 
and women, local colleges, and theological seminaries. 

councils oj ccliffious e<fucafiofi.'~^uch councils in a number 
of States are composed of representatives of various church denomina- 
tions and take the leadership in various types of enterprises designed 
to further the application of religion to problems of daily life. Among 
those enterprises is the weekday program of religious education for 
public school pupils. Responsibility for the program is usually con- 
aigned to spedal committees or boards. Local ancf^cgiobal branches 
of such councils, committees, and boards initiate and sponsor the 
development of the programs. The Virginia Ooundl of Religious 
Elduoation and the Vermont Church Ooundl serve to illustrate the 
State leadership groups. 

As a guide in organizing weekday -religious education classes the 
Virginia Ooundl has formulated proposals for 3 steps of procedure.*’ 
The first step recommended is to educate the people of the community 
throu^.a survey and use of facilities for religious education. For 
example, a discovery of the facts regarding the propOTtion of children 
in the community who attei^ Sunday School and the extent to a*hieli 
the community assumes responsibility for reschmg children who have 
no church a^ation; a study of effidenoy ofib^ Sunday Schools; 
and the formation of disouadon groups to infonn people al^out the 
organixation, curriculum, teachers, financing, and^posaible resulU of 
the weekday program. The second step b to secure the cooperation 
of public-school authorities and asks the question: **Will the public- 
school authorities permit children to be released from public-school 
duties fora minimum of 1 hour each week to enable them to receive 
religious instruction by the churches, on condition that the churches 
employ teachers who are as well trained as the teachers in the public 
scboob and on condition that parents request the privilege by si gning 
' the application blank on the pupil’s enrollment cardT*’ And the third 
step b concerned with securing funds and selecting teachers, with the 
adoption of a budget and appointment of solidtors, and with Securing 
competent teachers. For purposes of efficiency in oanying out these 
proposals, the State ooundl recommends the fonnation of local 
councib of religious education. 

Under the Vehnont Church Ooundl a board of weekday religious 
education wgs created lat the unanimous request of representatives 
of the vari ous church groups and publfo-sehool letden within the 
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State. Ito O’memben fepreaent the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
churches and tjbe public-school qratcms of the State. The primaiy 
purpose of the board is to extend leadership to those communities in 
the State where the program is under way and to other communities 
expressing interest in it on their own initiative, **to guide existing 
work with educational standards commensurate with the level of the 
public school, and to advise on matters of community organisation or 
adjustment with the public-school schedule and curriculum building.'* 
Recommended procedures for initiating the weekday program have 
been prefaced with a caution to proceed slowly and not to start a 
project until after much thought and education on the part of the 
churches and community after a thorough study has been made of 
children’s needs, and after decisions have been reached as to the beat 
arrangements and curriculum with which to meet these needs." 

Local eouneiU of roliffious education . — ^The Huntington Council of 
Weekday Religious Instruction in West Virginia is an example of an 
independent loc^ council the object of which is **to furnish from the 
churches of Huntington to the pupils of the public schools of Huhting- 
ton, upon a request from the parents or guErdians, religious instrucljj^n 
of a high standard in m way that will not conflict with the time- 
honied doctrine of the separation of church and state and will merit 
the approval of the Huntington Minuterial Association and Board of 
^Education of Cabell County. 

Ito membership **ahall Im composed of members of the following 
groups who choose to participate: (1) members of the Huntington 
Ministerial Association, (2) the superintendent of each Sunday School 
in Huntington, (3) the Superintendent of Schools and members of the 
Board of location of Cabell County, (4) the principal of each of the 
public schools of Huntington, (6) the president of each parent- teacher 
organixation and (0) the general secretaries of the V. M. C. A. and 
Y.W.C.A.” 


Church initiaiw . — ^The Business Woman's Circle of a local church 
in Asheville, N. C., adopted a resedution to petition the school board 
and the superintendent of public schoob to permit the teaching of the. 
Bible in the schoob. Sig^tures of individuab and endorsements of 
many organised groups were obtained and the petition was presented 
to the sohod boafd. Following the granting of the request and oom- 
plianoe with the superintendent's suggestion that classes for the senior 
high school be provided first, an intordenqminational committee was 
organised to devise w$jb for finanmng ^ project with an executive 
•committee empowered to submit the nsmes of teachers for approval 
by the suptfintendeni of public schoob and to provide finandd sup- 
port lor^dio woark. 
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^he.ini^iativ^ in Madison, N. Y., was taken by the councU of 
churchy in which both Catnolic and Protestant leaders joiiled. Re- 
spdnfflbility for the weekday program was later assumed by the 
Ma^n Council of Religious Education; a committee of the Madison 
Social Planning Council. 

^ol officials.— The initial stop in Fairhaven, Vt., was taken by 
school officials who formed a committee to meet with local clergy- 
men. In Manohmter, N. Y., the principal of an elementary and hi gh 
school called a meeting of the'clergymen in hia community to discuss 
the possibUity^an instructional pregram of religious adi^cation in 
the schwls. Allowing an agreement the group oiganized a curricu- 
satisfactory to the Catholic Church and another curriculum for 
me combmed Protestant chur&hes. 

Twenty*year8 ago the board of education in 'Rochester, N. Y., initi- 
al the policy of excusing children for religious instruction. It was 
revived that upon an approved application from any established 
religious body or society incorporated under the laws of the Stote of 
New York, the board of education should cooperate by excusing pupils, 
subject to a written request’of parents or guardians and to the filing 
with the Bo^ of Education by the religious body desiring to give 
such instruction, of a written application stating the length of the course, 
the name and qualificattons of each instructor, and the loiuition and 
nature of the facilities provided. In addition; the resolution calls 
for Ae fumishmg of such reports of attendance and progretis of pUpUs' 
as the board may require. ^ 

School support oj church tniViofion.—A cooperative attitude of local 
school officials toward the church groups initiating the weekday 
classes was expressed in notes included with some of the inquiiy replies 
and also in wpies of resolutions adopted by the boards of education. * 

^ In Bdtavia, 111., the board of education states that religious educa- 
tion and moral training are of paramount importance and, as a result 
the bohrd, superintendent of schools, and teach^ of the. public: 
'spools urge upon all parents the importance of the weekday program 
offered by most of the churches. Several years ago the board of edu- ^ 
cation in Kansas City, Mo., “desiring to cooperate Vith organized 
churchy md religious bodies in tjie development of ethical character 
and realizing the value of religion as one of the most essential factors 
m producing character, authorized the excusing of pupils from school 
for the puri^ of “attending church or weekday scl)pols.“ The school ’ 
Imard of Prince William County, Va., passed a resolution authorizing 
the pnncipals of all county solipols to cooperate with the. Virginia 
Cpun^ of Relipous Edu^iion, or the teachera employed by the ' 
council, in arranging dadsre for children who wish to take religioua. 
education , with parental pqjrQuision. ] * * ^ . 
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Several of the resolutions accepted by local boards of education 
expressing approyal of the weekday program 'also incorporated the 
boards* requirements and specifications for the conduct of the program. 
This was the case in Clifton Heights, Pa., where the board of Question 
resolved to ‘‘cooperate with the local churches of the community and 
excuse from public sclmol on Friday afternoon at one forty-five o’clock 
those pupils of the scdmI who will attend church school for religious 
education under the auspices and direction of the church of their 
affiliation during the time of their excusal from public school. Attend- 
ance at church schools shall be reported to the supervising principal 
of the public school by those supervising the respective church schools, 
and an accumulation of three absences from church school, when 
excused from the public school for such attendance, shall bar pupils 
concerned, from subsequent early excusing on Friday afternoons for 
the aforementioned purposes.” 

Still more detailed specifications for the program are included in the 
board of education's resolution of approval of the weekday classes in 
Newton, Kans. The four standards, to be met w^: 

1. That the ehurohee set up a religious board consisting of at least two 

members from eaeh ^uroh, which board would plan and supervise the 
work of the religioua sehooL - 

2. .That the teachers in such religious school should have tuning and qualifi- 

cationa comparable to those in the city system. 

8. <That the curriculum and oourM of- study should* have continuity and 
eompreheosiveneas, and be teachable. 

^ 4. That the discipline in the religious school should be comparable td that 

in the day school, and that the day school would have no concern with 
, thcsdiacipUne of the wwdeday religious school, and would not be re* 
^ iponsible for conduct to and from the school or at the churches. 

' Other requirementa set up by local school officers hre induded in 
the following summary of plms for the organization and administration 
of the weekday classes. 

Hew ore Weekday Q<mes Orgonized end Adi^iniiteredf 

Responsibility for the character and quality of activities carried on 
during a child’s Ichool day rests with schobl officials. On this account 
it would be expected that certain, standards controlling the conduct 
of the regular school program should be applied to such supplementary/^ 
activities as the boards of education consideiF of sufficient importance - 
to merit the use of schod time. Recognition of the need for safo*. 
guarding the use of released school time is fo^d in the announcements 
and r^ulationa ispued by some of tbe school officials for 1^ informa- 
tion and guidance of parents and of: the interested taxpayer. Doubt- 
less the items included in many of the school, reipilationa such as the 
parents’ signed requests for the pupils’ release, reports, of attendance, 
teacher qualifications, and supervision of pupils en route to weekday 
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classes indicate administratiye problems which haye been recognised 
and met. On the other hand, the relatiyely lai^ number of reports 
which included no co mmen t regarding. plans and procedujM^^or copies 
of the resolutions of local boards of education, and alsowenhipber of 
comments from school officials apparently expressing a lack of respoh- 
sibility for details of class organisation, may indicate a current problem 
meriting careful study. 

Judging from the deecrigtiye materials receiyed, the success of the 
cooperatiye program betW^ the churches and the public schools 
depends to a large extent upon a clear understanding of their indiyidual 
responsibilities. The major line of diyision seems to be between the 
administratiye requirements set up by the publkv«chool authoritiee 
and the subject matter for ^e classes determined by the churches. 
Details of administration are doubtless woriced out cooperatiyely by 
representatiyes of the two groups and yariations exist in the diyision 
of responsibility for such details as preparation of permission forms 
for parents* signatures and reports of attendance. 

For the most part the public-school authorities issued the announce- 
ments andf regulations receiyed #ith the replies to our inquiry. This 
could be expected because of the schools’ responsibility for the pupils’ 
school time. In some instances the regulations are giyen as state- 
ments of policy or as resolutions passed by the boards of education. 
In other instances the regulations are mcluded in special letters to 
parents or in instructions from the superintendent of schools to the 
building ifirincipals. In seyeral cases where the program is confined 
to the high school the report stated that dasses are offered in the 
same way that other electiyes are offered except that the salary for 
the teacber^^ paid by tba churches.^ As may be seen from the 
illustrations giyen on pages 3^-43 wide yariations exist in the detail 
with which the organisation plans are formulated for distribution. 

C(^ies of forms prepared for parents to request the release of their 
children and for reoords of attendance indicated specific details oared 
for in some of the programs, l^ese induded the opening date for 
Uie weekday dasses, the schedule of hours for yarious school grades, 
the time of arriyal and d^arturo from the church centen, and direc- 
tions for returning the card promptly to the home-room teacher. 
They also requested such info rm a tio n as the pupils’ Sunday School 
Mtendance, the parents’ church membership; the parents’ report on 
which of reyeral churches listed they wished their chUdren to attend 
or tiieir wish that the child remain in the classroom for a study hour 
for si^plementaiy studies of character '^education or for other sdiool 
actiyities. For the most part the parents’ request forms are d is- 
tributed by the sohoolsl «Membled by them, and forwarded to the 
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religious orgsnustions preparing to receive the children. Tnn»im<vMi 
of additional aid from the schools include making the regular class 
registers available within the school building to. the church ngenciee 
from which pupils’ names may be taken. No canvass of ths pupils is 
allowed, however, to ascertain what church they attend.* By con- 
trast, the State laws of Maine and Kentucky provide for local surveys 
of pupils’ church a£Bliations to be conducted by the public schools. 
Complete files of pupils granted permission to attend weekday classes 
and paints’ signed requests are kept in the principals* offices of 
several of the school systems reporting. 

Attendance records issued by the school departments of two Con- 
necticut cities include spaces for the names of the religious school and 
of the public school, for the signature of the public-school, teachen, 
and for pupils’ names, residence, and school grade. The dates of 
religious school sessions during tiie school year are entered as an aid 
in checking attendance. Specific directions are given separately for 
publioechool and religious school teachers as follows: 

The following direotlons must be enrefully obeerred by, public eohool 
tesoben: 

1. Write the name of the Beligioue School, the Publle Beho<A and the* 
Semecter, 

4. Write name, leeldenee, age, grade of each pupU who belongi to the group 
attending a partiehlar religious school. 

8. The names of all pupils for each group who attend a particular religious 
school should he liked on one or more cards. 

4. If a pupil in this group is absent on the day when he is disminsnil for re- 

ligious instruetion, write "A” in the wdumn for the day. 

5. If a pupQ Is present at the day school and the parent wishes to have him 

ezousMi from religious school from the day, write *‘E” in the space. . No 
pupil is to be excused for the day without a written request from the 
parent, signed by the prinolbal. 

6. For a pupQ whose parent requests' tiiat religious instruetion be dropped, 

write “D” in the eolunm for the day. . 

7. This card is to be delivered by some pupfl of the group to the religious 

teacher and returned the following momiog. 

8. The prlvllege of dismissal for religioua instruction Is to' be suqrended for 

any pupO who is reported absent by the rdigious instructor until the 
matter has been setUed with the parent in each ease. 

D. After each religious school session, carefully check attendance record. 

The following directions most be carefully observed by reUgious-eebool . 
teachers: 

bvBead the above directions for publio^ehool teaehers. 

8. Upon receipt of this ea^ from a pupfl of the group, eheek up iTttend- 
anee and hand back to the same pupil before the dom of the s^mion. 

8. Check the date entered by the pubUo-sdiool teac he r. 

4. Mark an *‘X” in the column after name of any absmt pupils not marted 
**A"or«B.” 

6. Beport this abaenoe Immediately to the parent. ^ 
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^ T^ton, N. J., the directions given for attendance reconls is 
included wiUi other descriptions of procedure for the dismissal of 
pupils for religions education and reads as follows; “Principals will 

make nimeographed lists of pupils to Ire dismi^ In schools where 

ppib wdl receive instruction at several<iiffer«nt churehes, there should 
Ire a list for each church. These lists should provide spaces for check- 
mg attendant and should bo sent each Monday with a reliable pupU 
to the ch^ center where attendance wiU be checked and thelist' 
returned by the same pupil to the school on the folloWig day ” 

M forms for parents* requests and -attendance records uUd in 
Watertovm, N. Y., are^prepared by t}ie public schools and paid for 
by the ch^h groups. In addition, the public schools annually 
fupply ^ church and each public school with a mimeographed 
^dr^ list of directors of the schools of religious education, includ- 
mg the churohM and telephone numbers. A list of public-school 
principals, with the namre of their schools, their telephone numbers, 
and ^e Mh^l calendar for the year is also sent annuaUy to the 

For purposes of convenience, the many iteins mcluded in the 
descriptive materials sent to the U. S. Office of Education rogardteg 
the oigiuuaation and administration of the weekday classes are sum- 
ma^ under appropriate headings. They are Arranged accohling 

frequency of mention. 

' Z^^nifton oj the agency rCeponeibU )or eonduetinn the cUtewe —A 
regul^y constitute and organised church or religious orga^Uon 
a rehpous education board or oouned representing two ot more 

ch^es, or religious education agencies in the community 

IMtcrmxnatian of etand^ instniciwm.^Adequate preparaUon 
of teachers; proi^on of curricula and courses of study; provision 
for superyision of mstruction; adequate physical facHitiea including 
^m euipment and tewhing materials; and maint^ance of proper 
discipline for effective instruction. 

«?tiss<.-The preparation, 
dis^e^pOf “d filing of parents* application requests, and home 
visits or poup meetings to explain the program.and to obtain parents* 
i^peration. * 

<!^ jwpifc.— Tlie periods of Hie day 
^ *<** interference with the school 

prp^ ad the schedule of irfigious^ucstion teschen 
i/umm on prodw to is nltuod.— EJementsiy, high school, or one 
jntJss -within either or both gronps. 

^ of ot«e»h»m.-Daily or weekly sttendance 

s^ tardiness rep<wts, lal assure the wbod tUt the puipose for whidh 

-T i!!** •™ngements for 

posnble tr^et of pupils ftom one center to another foUowiqg their 
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transfer to a different school in the city, for withdrawals, and for re- 
instatement of absentees. 

Assignment oj responsibility for pupils* safety and behavior en route 
between school and religious education center. — ^Adult or pupil leaders, 
traffic safety signs, and care in reducing to a minimiim the. distance 
to be travelled. ► . , . ' 

Other details. — Possible surveys to determine church affiliations 
of pupils; p^odic or annual reports from the religious, agency to the 
superintendmt of schools, of the progress and achievements of the 
weekday class pupils or evaluations of the program; the ^e of class 
and the desirability of retaining in the weekday classes the pupil 
grouping of the public school; the granting of credit towards high- . ^ 
ri^ool graduation; dec^ons regarding attendance of ungraded or 
^ special classes; and decisions r^;arding activities to be followed by 
pupils not electing weekday classes and remaining in the school- 
room. 

The following citations include announcements for parents, a 
memorandum to principals prepared by a superint^dent of schools, 
and a series of recommendations prepared jointly by school and church 
groups through a weekday church school committee: 
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OCHOOL DSPABTinnfT 
CiTT OF Nbw Bbitain, Conw. 

Officb of 

SUPCBINTBKDIMT OF SOHOOtO 

pupils of the pubUo school, for one hour 
h^ "***‘®“ instruction hs. been author. 

^ Education. In ease you wish your ehUd to be 
^imed during tto «,hool year beginning September 1989, for 

^ "® requested to read the accompanying 

and also to sign and return it not later than Monday. SepteiSw nj 

In order that there may be a clear understanding of aD features of the 

StortS “* *■ •• u» 

1. Cb^ »m b. for (..rtractto^ 

2. Dismissals will be eonfined to ehUdren in Grades 8. A A A 7 ft aiui o 

4 -Se SflS** *’i“^ \ ^ dismissal on Thursdays at 2:15 p. m. 

- <• The public ^ook lie to remain open for the fuU session on Wednea. ^ 

day and Thursday afternoons and for those pupils whose parents 

have "^’^fuquested d i sm issal, the time will be given to instruetfam 
In conduct and morals. *-wu«w«u 

8. If “bu^ the priyUege of dismissal will be withdrawn and suspended 
““to time as an adlustment has been made with the^Ssront. 
n ai^)r6^ng the d i smi ss a l s for rdigious iiwtruetion, The Board of 
Edueat^ as^es no respondbUity for the amount or character of 

Siuosrely yours, 


Cautlb C. Riko, 
8uptrinUnd*tU SthooU. 
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Nbouo, Miaaomu, 

8*pl$mb€r 16, ^938. 

Dbar Pakbnt: Amogementa have been completed for Week-Day Church 
School for the elementary pupils for the ensuing school year. The pupils 
excused from public school at 2:80 P. M. each Wednesday to go to 
t^Hirch of your choice for rdigious instruction until 4:00 P. M. 

vftt Snd enclosed a permit eard which when signed by you will author- 
ise us totelease your child from public school to attend church echoed. 
Unless this card is signed and returned to us, your ehOd wfll remain in the 
public school The work to be done in the public schools on Wednesday 
afternoon wifi be of a special nature and wQl in no way Jeopardise the pyogr e cs^ 
in regular school work of pupils attending church school. 

. The officials of the public schoeds heartily endorse the program of the 
Woua-Diy Church School. They believe Jt wOl contribute much to the 
culturpl, moral, and spiritual life of your child. The work has been properiy 
organised, good teachers provided, and a uniform course olistudy ad(^ted 
by the participating churches. . p 

Remember the signing of this permit is a voluntary act on your part and 
you must designate, the ehureb you want your child to attend. The same 
rules and regulations regarding attendance, work, and conduct wfll be requir^ 
at church oeho<d as is i^uired at public school. If your church is not par^ 
tieipatlng in this work, you are cordially invited to designate any church 
list^ In sdecting the Church Sehoed your child is to attend, you are 
requested to consider it carefully in order that no changes be made later. 

I have been appointed City Director of this Program and expect to .give 
the Church Behod the same type of supervision that I give the public schods. 
We shall establish high stands^ for this work and expect beneficial results 
for aO participating. 

Churches p^idpating in this program: 

Calvary Baptist * First Christian 

First Baptirt Central Methodist 

North Bide Baptist First Methodist 

Church of Christ Presbyterian 

Pastors of all the churches partle^tlng and I will gladly answer apy ques- 
tions you'may have. 

Bincerdy yours, 

R. W. Ahdusow, 
8upmntemd*nt tf BcAods. 
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WIEKDAT CLASSES IN BELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
RocHuraB, N. y. 

Re: ReUgioua Instruetipn and Ezoiuing PupD* for Church Servicea 

To THt Pwkcjpal: The foUowing statement is for your guidance in 

jurats tut children be excused for regular whekly religious instruotira 
and for attendance at special church services. 


A. Weekday Religious Instructioit 


(T. 


Aulhority for prennt praotlm In nnnilnr pnplla mniUriT for 

^ "*®** ‘“rtruetlon shaU file 

ten^^^ST* eppUcatlon sUting the 

len^ of the wurre, the name and qualifleations of each 

^**0“ “<* Mture of the faeiUties that 
Uve ^n provided for this instruction. It shall, furthermore 

“<* Progwss of pupils ai 
the Bo4rd of Edueation may requite/* 

Iiv the adn^tration of the poUcy of the Board of Education accsDted 
practice mgy be summarised as follows: “*»won eocepted 

1. Organisation of Groups. 

Sle^h Instruction shall 

^ nppUcation setting forth 

the ^ Md qualifications of the proposed instructor^ tU 

^^on and. “ture^ the facilities provided for the InstructicS^ 
Af^ approval has been given to the applieation. parental eons^nt 

IdUl fuS S* ^ b« "turned to tiJ 

rehwl for ^ pupils who are to be excused. /These cards are pro- 

*I»® «II«ious organisations concerned and initiativ^ in 

It is per^ble for the school to make available the class registen 
of the grades affected, from which names mav be 

"PW^nUtive working within the schoJ buil<SJ.^U ^ nrt 
pemisslbl. to make a canvass of pupil, to mK»rtai^luU ch^S 

*®^®“ “hool 

2. Pupils to be Excused. 

request (signed card) may be excused. Pupils in the first and second 
• *™**®* •** “o* to be Included. ’ ^eecond 

8. Time AUowed for Religiow Instruction. 

rXSlSL"*’' ”? more tl«n 0I» durto( Hi. 

. • CoIlAboiBtloii on tho port of loUgioui croupo io oiDeotod in 

, **•*«“**»**« **^<*V<« which pupto 
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minutw At the end of the m<^ng or Afternoon seaBion haa been 
aen^ioned ai the moat Appropriate time for the religioua inatruotion 
period. 

4. Other Adminjatrative RegulAtions. 

A group of ehfldren taken for reli^ua instruction ahaD not exceed 
fifty for any one worker. 

Superrision of the group- passing from the school building to the 
inatruotion center rests with the instructor rather than with the 
school. The instructor is expected to oonduot ^he pupils from the 
®®hool building to the place of inatruotion. Approval for excusing the 
pupils nets upon the assumption that only satisfactory teachers 
will be provided and that adequate control will be maintained at all 
times. 

Attendance in the religious olaea must be eaaefully checked by the 
person in charge. If a pupQ is absent after being delivered to the 
religious-school worker, the absenc^ should be reported to the parent 
by the instructor and the matter adjusted between the church, the 
school, and the parent. 

^Oplls whose parents have signed consent cards must be expected 
to M in regular attendance upon religious instruction.. They may 
not be excused from any single aeesion except on written request of 
the parent or when absent from the regtilar school session. Re- 
quests from a parent that the child be excused on several single 
occasions will be taken to mean that the parent is not cooperating 
and the permit may be revoked. Permission to attend may' be 
cancelled by the school whenever the oonduot of the pupil, either 
on the street when going to religious instruction center or in the 
class itself, reflects discredit upon his school or is indicative of a 
nonoooperative attitude. e ‘ * 

• • • '• .• • 

I Tnao. A. Zornow, 

A$$i$tant Suf€rinUnd«nt «if iScAoob. 

♦ Experiences in Dajton, Ohio, during the past 16 years have Suited \ 

in provisions to meet many emergencies as well as to care for the. J ' 

systematic organization and otmduot of the weekday classes. The"^ 
following detailed recommendations indicate the responsibilities as- 
signed by the public schools, by the religious organizations, and by 
the two groups cooperatively. • ’ 

RacoMuaND^nom Coacsaama WaacnaT Chubch ficaooia 

Adopted by Public Schod Principals on May 20, 1924, and revised Saptember 
1927. Revised by Weekday Church School Committee, May 1938 

' Plsoss post oa JmBdin board 

L Entranof4uid Withdrawal. 

1. Each child must file with the teacher or prineljpal a card by 
parents, these cards to be sent to the teacher of the Weekday 
Church School (the first day of achool) who keeps them through- 
• oof the year. 

^ S. No ungraded children are to be enrolled eieept qwoial arrai^e- 
ihent with the Director of Weekday Churah Scboola. 
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8. It fa the custom to take cU enroOed ftom one room In oncisfam. 

T^y.^ i^mldand the oirUnwy muimem, hut It oen jo to 
forty. Wc should prefer tolUvide the class into two sections if the 
class numbers more than forty and comes from two rooms. 

4. 0 ^ rotering public school at any time during the year with a 

faansfer ■l^f^ Mother Weekday Churoh School fa to be enrolled 
with us whether the class fa full or not 

«. If a ^d fa temporarily withdrawn for lllneM or any such roaaon 

should be allowed to reenter upon hfa return, 
fl. /mpert^.--If « wishes to withdraw, he fa to notify our teacher 
and ehwid not be considered withdrawn untU we notify the public 

ichool te^er or princ4>aL In case the parents write to the pubUc 

withdrawal, the note fa. to be referred to Ss for 

dc^n. Ojtt teacher etfll call on the home as soon as she receives 

Jk! *2S1*L**?!.*“ ^ ^ ^ P«»nt does not desire to have 

• oonference. Therefore, unlem the 

^^i!" ***• be withdrawn 

only by notUcatlon from the Weekdgy Chureh School 

to withdraw a pupil, notice should be 

w It fa urged that 

piindpafa and teache^ do not temporari^ withdraw a child because 

of misronduct in the public school, nor in order to flnfah a particiilar 

**T***- ** •• that no clam 

II. Attendance — Conduct. 

*’ •" pupifa for whose 

'The names, niay be checked 

by the principal or pubUo school teacher whichever fa most eonve? 

lent. Every child enrolled and offldaUy withdrawn fa to attend 
nigulEriy> 

*' ^ ***** “®* *"«*»* P“bU« •chool reciirds. 

8. Any child who leavee the public school biA doro not report to os or 
leavm ho^ for our school but does not report at etther school fa 

eonsWered a truant and should be dealt with by-,tho public seh^‘ 

** kIu ®*I*^’®* reeponsiblo for the conduct of the class betwM 
iroblio school and church. We aban attempt to handle any casM 
continue to appridate the cooperation of the 

prind^ fa eafaeme case% when the director or teacher wlU con* 
fer with Uie principal. 

*■ ^*1.5?. iroponsible for the Weekday Cburah School claa^ 

white fa seasiM and wiO attempt to have as fine aspirH of coopern* ^ 

tlooandflf workasroqulredofallbtherpubllosdiooldaseoe. ^ 
8. I“«^o^P«wiiityandaseeldoinasposdbto,wemaydetalnachiid 

“to"'-. •«« tb. «=« 

®* *Jl^*n<* 8:80 (eaetpl wbese other. ’ 

wfat amofMl with the pefafapel). at 8:48 and 1:18 aia ^ 








/'*! * ^ * ** •*•.'*** \ s ^ ^ ***' ^ ■' ^ '• 
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to reach the publio eehool at 0:46 end 2:15. The ohfldran of 
olaaeei 10:46 end 2:80 ere to leere the publio eohool at that 
and will be given 6 or 10 minutee for tranefer, m the dlitanoe may 
require. We promiM to be prompt in retunklng children at the 
’’proper time and ihall be glad to have you notify us of any break 
, in thli agreement, whlob oooure more than onee. (In aome eaaee, 

a 9:46 o'olook olaaa will have to be held of which the aboye ia true). 

III. Irregularity of Schedule: 

1. In oaae the public eohool la to be dlamiaaed at 2:80 for any reaaon, 

the olaaa ia expected, by the declalon of the auperintendent of aohoola, 
to attend the -Weekday Church BohooL If the principal will aee . 
that auch claaa ia dlamiaaed 5 or 10 minutea before the leat of the 
a^ool, it will greatly aid the aituation. It ia undentood that 
. . children may be excuaed from our olaaaea aa well aa public achool 
for auch activltiea aa Symphony Concert, etc. 

2. If the principal knowa of any activltiea which will prevent the olaaa 

attending, ahe will pleaae notify ua through our cdBoe, Ad 8401. 

8. We will aupply each prihcipal with a full copy of achedule of her 
^daaaea with the name of our teacher and wltii regular aemeater 
reporta on enrollment and attendance. 

4. Prindpala are to be free to call ua at any time to talk over any matter 
which haa to do with the effleieney of the aohoola, the religloua 
life of the achool or pupila, or the welfare of the children. They 
are alao cordially inidt4^ to viait the olaaaea at any time, and to 
eend their teaebm to do aa 

IV. Rain and Bad Weather 

In oaae of heavy rain or a aevcre atom at the beglnnii^ of a claaa 
it ia jniggeated the principal or publio achool teacher keep the claaa 
, till the aUmn ia over, or if it oontlnuea get in touch with the Week- 
day Church Sohpd teacher or the Sunday School Council offioM 
(Ad 8401). If there ia heavy rain at the eloae of a claaa, the Week- 
day Church School teacher will hold the group till the rain haa 
alackened. If poaalble, ahe will notify the public achooL When 
Ahe weather ia extremely aevere, it ia auggeated the principal con- 
tact the Weekday Church School teacher early in the church 
center aiKl make arrangem e nta with her regarding thia matter. 

V. Trafflc: 




It ia recommended, whenever poaaible, a publio achool traffic li^ 
be cant with the claaa to be uaed in coming and going from the Week- 
day Church School Center. A boy fromrthe daae could be tem- 
porarily appointed for tMa duty by the prlncipaL, The 10:46 and 
2:80 o’clock el aaa e e can be cent home by way of ^ regular traffic 
boya fbr the diatriet. — Deymn, Ohia 

Under Type of Qiiiidi AdminMioHon ^ 

^ Po W eelidoy O awei Opo^t^? 

Three genenl tjpm'at ohuroh n^ninietmtion prevail for oondi 

ing the weekdnj dii ee e . In therMt, the individual ohiueh or pu 

type, each ohuroh aooepta fiiD renponaibility for oonduotins' its own 
aohoola, and detenninea its own polieieo tad programs independently 
of pother ohuroh orgaaiBation. In the seOond, or cooperative ^ype, 
mdividnal chuwhee delegate oartein le^KmaUulitaea for oiganisatMm 


induct- 

parlu 
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»nd ^P«™on to a unifying or advisory councd which affords the 
strength of mutual support to a group of churehes. The curriculum 
Md instruction, however, are detennined by each chureh. The thini 
type IS mtoi^enominational in nature and is administered by a oouncU 
imposed of rep^utivee from churches of various denominations. 
A secretary or director frequently acts for the council 

A summay of reports from 371 school systems indicating the type 
A *^™‘^^tion under which the weekday classes are 

duc^ shows that m every 100 of these school systems, 51 of the 
weekday crass programs are conducted by individual churchee; 10 by 
toe cropereUve type of administration; 29 by interdenominatiomd 
wuncUs of r^ous education; and 10 by a combination of the inch- 

tdvisory, or interdenominational 
co^il types of administration (toble 12, cols. 3, 5, 7, and 9). 

reports of class ai^inistration are examined for the 
programs in elementary amHqgh^hool units, a wide variation from 
e gener^ sugary of current practice is apparent. The inter- 
denommational typo of administration prevails for elementary school 
• total of 44 m every 100, contrasted with the general 
ratio ef 29 ih every 100. A marked contrast is also evident tor the 
high^hool programs, where 65 in every 100 are administered by in- 
dividual churches, compared with the general figure of 51. For- the 
Mhool t^ program is carried by both elementary 

Md high schools the mdividual chureh type of administration prev^ 
(61 P«^t>. aimilanty of this percent with that for high schools 

tonL^f wdministratton 

followed for toe high-achool program influences the plan used for 
elemenUry gradps. 

A differenw in practice between the schools located in large and 
amafl places is a^wfl when th4 reports are grouped according to the 
popuUtion sito of towns' atad cities. For the schook Ideated ^aces 

^ “ore than one-half of the pro^s 
(Uble 12, rol. 3) are administered by individual churehes, whereas in 
\P^re ha^ more than 10,000 population only one-third follow this 
of administration and a much greater proportion of the classes 

of this Id^ population group are administered by 
interdenominational councik (table 12, col 7) ^ 

of 1932 Md 1040 in tho toUl n\imlMr of nport. bom 
pl»» luniig pop^tion. of 10,000 and more," indicate a cinrent 
tMdency for WMkd^ claaeoa in dtiaa of thia aiw to bo adminiatend 

S' ^ •1‘0’ra in table 18, amaUer pmponiona of 

, tbe 82 aobod eyatama nporting in 1940 an adminiatend b/wpent- 

in* or mterdenonunationbl oouncila tban wen nported by 88 acbool 
aystems m 1932. . 
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Tabli 12. Type of church odminiMratien td weekday done* in r«hgio%u education 
reported by S?t eitiee, dittrihuied according to population and edkgol unA 


Churoli •dmliilstntioB 
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Tablb is.— C oinponeon efJSSt and 1940 reporU of tupet of adminiotration of 
weekday eioMeea tn riliaa nt m ntm tknnulni.M 


Typo of AdminlfUmtioo 

1982 

(HrAporti) 

IMO 

(nropurti) 

Nombir 

PvOAOt 

Nuns bar 

ParoAOt 

1 

9 

8 

4 

r 

8 

A. lodlvidiiAloburobA 

B. OopDATAtion UtfOMfffa Adviaary MBjiln 

C. lotordAi^oailiiAUooAl ooa&oUi. 

ComblDiUoQS of A« B. Aod 0 .^ 

• 1 * 
o 
i* 

21.6 

118 

47.7 

119 

' r 
8 
SI 
14 

819 

18 

40.4 

119 


How Art Ttoditn Ptovidtd For Wttkdoy CloHtt? 

Among the regulations governing the organization of weekday 
classes which are summarized and cited on pages 33^3 the quali- 
fications for teachers are mentioned in* terms of their genera] and 
special preparation for the work. In^some instances these regulations 
comply with teachers’ certification requirements of the State depart- 
ments of public instruction. In other instances local boards of educa- 
tion have set up specifications regarding the teadiers’ preparation 
and experience either independently or in cooperation ^th State or 
local agencies sponsoring ^e program. Leadership from sponsoring 
agencies in providing standards for teachers' preparation is indicated 
in the statements finom the Vermont and \^rginia State councils of 
religious education given on page 47. 

^ These efforts on the part of school oflicials and the cooperative agre^ 
ments between schools and sponsoring agencies hdp to gite some 
assurance of mstruction for weekday classes conqnensurate with that 
' in publio schools so far as the teachen’ preparation is concerned. 
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In to connectwn it isv.^U to recaU that the lack of trained teachere 
was the stabling block most frequenUy mentioned by superintend- 
to of sbbools reporting that the^program had been discontinued 
Smce spMific requirements are established for teachere appointed for 
pubhc-scbool work it would seem to be logical and just to apply these 
requirements to teachers in charge of instruction during the pupils' 
rweased school time. 

To deterge the extent to which the quality of instruction-dtoine 
released school time is safeguarded, information was requested on 
three jwmts relat^ to the provision of class teachers: (1) Enforced 
regulations for the preparation and experience of teachers for the 
weekday classes, (2) identification of the agency or agencies appoint- 
mg these tewhers, and (3) current practice with regard to the appoint- 
menfr of pmd or volunt^ teachers. Of necessity 't^ormation 
received is fairly general in nature and the summaries of replies which 

foUow may su^t a need for specia| study of detitiled procedures 
followed m vanous situations. • , 

Acconling to information about regulations governing tbe selection 
t)f teachm, more than half of 330 school systems reporting said that 

' - purpose. When reports are dis- 

^ tnbuted on a percentage basis,. 64 of every 100 schwl systems have no 
r^atipns for electing teachers; 30 have locaTr?^ations; 11 have 
State-wide regulations; and 6 have both local and Statewide regula- 
.tions. From the replies received it was impossible to determine 
whether the^State and local regulations were enforced by officials of 
the pubhe schto, of the sponsoring agencies, or cooperatively by both 
tne schools anPthe sponsoring agencies. , ,, • 

in practice are apparent in the schools in places of 
^errat population. In places with more than 10,000 population 
tore 18 more of a tendency to govern the selection of teachersj^rd- 
to accepted regulations than in smaUer places. Difference are 
also appar^t when the reports are grouped according to elementary 
and high-whool programs. Kegulations for to preparation and ex- 
pmenco of teachers are enforced fo^ about halfmf the 163 elementi^ 
school programs and for a much larger proportion of the high-school 
programs granting credit toward graduation than forjiigh-echool nro- 
grams where credit is nof granted.” 

Nimber and pen^t of r;«ulations. enforced in tho, selection of 
weekday dass teachefp in 330 school systems: 

SUtChWide ^ > 

Local ?? 

- H 2 




M 
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I Comments accompanying; the reports included a statement from 
I South Bend, Ind., that “ tej^ers are licensed by the State department 
I for this Arrangements for trained teachers in Madison, N. J., 

I were described as follows: "Three years ago, 1937, both the Catholic 
and Ftotestant groups reorganized their church school education to 
I place the instruction under trained professional teachers,^rather than 
I volunteer leaders. The Catholic church school is conducted by 
I Catholic sistere who tea<di in the j^arochial sdiool. .Arrangement is 
I mad(9 for them to be released from their reg;ular duties during the 
I hours of church school. The Protestant church school is under' the 
I direction of i|the Department of Religious Education of Drew Uni- 
I versHy. Students in this 4epartment do the actual teaching and 
I receive tuition credit for their work. They are suporised by one of 
I the professors in the department." In Asheville, N. C., "Bible 
I teachers must meet the same technical requirements demanded for 
I other high school teachers and in addition must have had graduate 
I work in Bible Teacher's Training School and satisfactoiy; experience 
I id Bible teaching." Resolutions of approval for the weekday classes 
I accepted ^by the Newton (Eans.) Board of Education includes 
I reservation "that the teachers in such religious schools should have 
I training and qualifications comparable to those in the city ^tem." 

I Pohcies of the State councils of religious education in Vermont 
I and Virginia which encourage the practice of selecting qualified 
I teachers for weekday classes are indicated as follows: After recom> 

I mending that trained teachers be selected for the classes, the Vermont 
I Churdh Council states that ** whenever a ■communitysbas well-trained 
I public-school teachers who are no longer teaching, but who are capable 
I teachers and religiously minded, we recdmmend that ,tb<y be given 
I specific training in religious education and be ^ployed as the weekday 
I workers. The Vermont School of Religious Eklucation offers courses 
I suitable for such persons and is instituting this year a ten-day course 
I specifically for lay workers in Week-Day Religious Education, and a 
I three-day course for ministers idio are obliged to do the 
I themselves; There is a possibility that a special training will be 
I developed 'for Roman Catholic teachers. The Young People's Con- 
I ference at Rock Point serves this need in part for Episcopal Teacheqj." 

To aid local programs the Virginia Council of Rel^ous Education ‘ 
has set up an application fomr for teachers in weekday sdioob. This 
form r^uests a desmption of the applicant; records of his general 
education; teaching experience; trainmg and leadership in religious ' 
location; and general information about the appHoant's special 
, talents, rdigious faith, >nd interert in the work under consideration. 

Replite to the inquity about the" agency appointing the teachers 
were received from 899 school eyetems. Reduced to percentages, 

; ourzent practice seeins to .lw as follows: The tcechen for 4 of every 
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100 programs are appointed by publio^chool officials, for 69 of the 
100 programs reli^ous organizations appoint the teachers, and foY 37 
pr^iams the appointment, made by reli^ous organizations and 
approved by public-echool officials, is a cooperative affair. 

Number and percent of weekday class teachers in 309 school systems, 
by type of appointing agency: 


Atneg 


Numbtr 

/Vrontf 

Public school 



as 

so A. 

Church 



Church and public school 



Olf. % 

36 8 


Variations from this distribution of reports occur when summaries 
are made separately for elapaentary and high schools. For 87 high- 
school programs granting ^credit for weekday classes, the teachera 
for 10 percent are appointed by public-school officials, for 21 percent 
by religious agencies, uid for 69 percent the appointment is made 
cooperatively by the two interested groups. For 126 high school 
programs which do not grant credit for classwork, only 3 percent of the 
. teachers are appointed by the public schools, 82 percent by the 
churches, and 15 percrat cooperatively by the two groups. And for 
186 elementary school progranjs the teachers of only 1 percent are 
appointed by school authorities, 62 percent are appointed by the 
churches, and 37 percent cooperatively by church and school officials. 

Population of the places in which the school systems release pupils, 
apparently has little influence up<m procedures followed in appointing 
teachers. One exception is the group of 75 rural schook in places 
below 2,500 in population. For these schook the practice is about 
equally di^ded between church and cooperative church-school 
deckions with only 3 percent of the appointments made by the public 
schook. 

The cooperative type of appointment k illustrated by Rochester, 
N. Y., where the church groups file with the board of education the 
qualifications of proposed instructors fojr the boardls approval. This 
approval k required before parents’ request cards are issued. Alan 
in Charlotte, N. C., the teacher k elect^ by the school board qpon 
the recommendation of the Missionary Union. ei 

Few descriptions were given of procedures follow^ when appoint- 
ments^ of teachers are made directly by the religious organizations. 
Two or three such reports were accompanied comments to the effect 
that the attitude of the board of education k cooperative only that 
it assumes no responsibility for the character of instructira in the 
weekday classes. The carefully planned procedures followed in 
Princeton, 111., howeve^, indicate both cooperation with school officiak 
and a check wi^ the religious organization oh the teachers’ appoint- 
^^ents. The i ni t i al agreement between the council of relig^us educa- 




non and the local 







includes assurance that the council 
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will furnish qualified teachers, “their pedagogical preparation being 
equivalent to that of the public school teachers of the same grade/' 
The teachers’ appointments are made by a committee on teachers and 
curriculum, and are then subject to approval by the council. 

Current practice in respect to providing paid or volunteer teachers 
for weekday classes was reported by 341 school systems. Distributed 
on a percentage basis the teachers for 39 school systems in every 100 
are paid; in 38 they volunteer their services; in 7 both paid and volun- 
teer teachers serve the classes; and in 16 school systems, principally 
in the smallest pl^es, the classes are taught by ministers and priests. 

Number and percent of paid and volunteer weekday cla^a^te^hers 
in 341 school ^tems: 


Tt9cktri 

Pald..^: 

Numhtr 

PemM 
210 ^ 

Volunteer.. 


Oif. o 
37 ft 

Paid and volunteer 


6.8 

16.4 

Miniater or priest... 



Two variadons from this general distribution occur for the reports 
for elementary and high schools. Nearly half of the teachers (48.4 
percent) for 153 elementary school programs are reported as paid and 
for nearly one-fourth of the hig;h-6chool prog^rama the classes are taught 
by ministers or priests. 

Variations in practice related to the location of the schools releasing 
pupils are more apparent when the reports are grouped by States than 
by population. In 'Idaho, North Carolina, Utah, and Virginia prac- 
tically all the teachers are reported to be paid for their services. In 
Minnesota, New York, and Vermont reports indicate that the ma- 
jority of the teachers volunteer their services. 

Art Wstkdoy Ckmes Swpsrvissd? 


Having in mind the supervisory services afforded by State and 
lo<^ public schools to help teachers study their pupils’ needs and to 
g;uide mstruction to meet these needs and also to interpret school 
programs to the commumty, questions were included in the inquiiy 
about supervision provided for the weekday religious education classes. 
These covered the availability of State-wide and local supervision, 
whether the service is gpven by public school or relig;ious agencies, 
and the preparation and responsibilitiea of supervisors employed for 
the work. 


For the most part replies to these questions were incomplete or 
misnng. Some school ofiBcials said that they were content with the 
qualification standard required for the weekday class teachers and, 
therefore, did not attempt to supervise the classes. Others said that 
they assumed no responsibility for the character of instruction in the 
weekday classes or that no information was available about super- 
yitoiy aekncea provided by the churches spmisoring the prog^ram. 
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Of 101 replies to tbe question on local supervision, 73 stated that 
none is provided and, judgi^^from the 118 schools reporting super* 
vision, this service is provided most frequentlj for classes in the 
laif^t cities and in rural areas. The chuit^es or councils of churches 
provide the supervision for ?2 programs, the public schools gave super* 
vision service for 32, and for 14 programs both the churches and the 
public school provide supeiVision. High*school 4*eporta showed that 
most of the noncredit programs are supervised by the churches but 
that for credit-granting programs as many are supervised by the 
public schools as by the churches. 

Reports of State-wide supervision came from but a few States Where 
well-oigahized church programs seem to serve chiefly the rural and 
small, town schools or where State departments of public instruction 
are concerned with credit granted for high-school work. 

Th4 professional preparation reported for supervisors appointed 
by church councils in several large cities includes both college gradua- 
tion and specialization in religious education, with some supervisors 
holding the master's or the doctor of philosphy degree. In small 
cities the supefvisors were reported to be ordained ministers and 
priests or to have had special preparation in religious education. 

Responsibilities of the local supervisors were given as: 

iMtructum . — ^Building and modiflcations of curricula; evaluation of 
teachers’ skill; harmonizing the type of instruction in the weekday 
classes with that followed in the public schools; assuring, in the inter- 
denominational program, the omission of individual church doctrine; 
studying children’s wdfare and conferring about their individual 
needs and training teachers for leadership. 

Adminigtration . — Records of attendance; provision of supplies; 
selection of teachers: reconunendation of policies to the governing 
boards of the prognnn; initiating and organizing new classes; and 
scheduling examinations and graduation exercises. 

Public reloHong. '^Acting as liaison officer with the public schook, 
the churches, and the co mmuni ty. 

State supervisors included among their responsibilities the holding 
of regional conferences and cari 3 ring on of correspondenfe with local 
teachers and.^urch agencies. 

*WlKif MqIot Em|m^ and Jeodilng Teduilqttst ore 

Employed in Weekday Qanet? * 

Responsibility for the cuificulum and the teaching methods used 
in weekday classes is usually assumed by the sponsoring church 
organizations subject to such standards as may be prescribed by local 
boards of educatioik [With a number of the inquiry replies the super- 
intendents of schools enclosed brief notw^on the content or objectives 
of the program either from tbf poiiit of view of the public scbool ii or 
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in reference to a church or council publication. For example, in a 
public school report from Flainview, Minn., one item stated, “The 
emphasis of the religious weekday s^ool shall be \ipon the general 
religious and moral education of all the children and not limited to 
the concentrated training required for church membership of some of 
the pupils.” The statement ^m Elmira, N. T., “the Boa^ of Educa- 
tion assumes no reeponsibility for the amount or character of religious 
instruction. Its attitude is one of cooperation only in an undertak- 
ing which the Board believes to be of vital importance,” is character- 
istic of several received from other cities where school officials think 
that the churches should be responsible for the content of the course 
of study given. Material prraared by the churches or councils of 
religious education which wadreceived with some of the inquiry forms 
gave objectives for the curriculum or descriptions of units of woiic 
prepared for the grades. The Princeton (Bl.) Council of Religious 
Education included in its constitution the following statement regard- 
ing the, curriculum fiol -weekday classes; 

I. The eurrioulum shall be threefold. 

(a) For worship. 

• (b) For iostruotion. 

* (o) .For expression. 

II. The Courses shall be fundamentally Bibllesl, with approved' Extra- 
Biblical or Supplementary material such as Missions, Church History, 
Hymnology, Temperanoe, Stewardship, etc., for appropriate grades. 

III. The inetruetion shall be nondenominational and nonseetarian in Type 
III School (Interdenominational). It shall not include any denomina- 
tional system of Suiulay School or Young EMptes* Lessons. 

Examples of units of work for the Madison, N. J., weekday church 
school included the following: 

Fourth Grade — 

E^xploring the Churehes in Our Community. 

Purposes: To help fourth-grade boys and girls come to understand 
and appreciate tte religious beliefs and practices of .Protestant, 
Catholic churches, and Jeyish synagogue. 

To help prevent and eliminate misunderstandings, misoonceih 
tions, and pii^udiee. 

Textbook: “Exploring Our Neighborhood” — Bakin. 

Workbook: “Under the Church Flag.” ' 

Fifth Orsdfr— 

The Problems which Industrialised America makes for the Worker. 

The resulting task for religion and the church. 

Aim: To help children discover the situations, the causes for the 
conditions^ and some attempted solutions. 

To guide them la lindi^ out how religion should fonctfon In 
• kuch situations. 

Textbook: “Living and Working In Our Country.” / 
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Sixth Gride^ 

Rdigiou* Influence in Making come CiviliMtione what they are. 

Puipoee: To help ohildrep. diaoover the interrelatedneM of religion 
• to life. 

Many aouroe materiala. 

No ein^ textbook. 

% cont^t, the foUdwing examplea of grade programa included in 
of the Wetkday Chmk SehooU qf Iho MinneapolU 
Chwth Federaiu^ axe more closely related to Bible study: 

Grad«$ '4B and 4A 

Knowing Our Bible and Storiee ef Old T$$tam$nt People. 

The Bible ueuaUy remains a oloeed' book to the pupil of this am 
^auee he haa not learned to find his way about in it. It is not the obi3 

of an ev« (^pening interest/ Gaining skfll in handlii^ the Bible, leamin. 

more of its interesting content, and disoovering something of its fasoinatins 
history are ways of winning the pupils to the Book. 

Our purpose is that in these lessons, each pupQ wilL* 

1. Gain a lively interest in the Bible. 

2. Develop diill in using the Bible. 

3. Become familiar with a part of its history and oontent so that 

he may reaUte its praoUeal value in his peiK>nal experience 

4. Become acquainted with the Bible in such a way that he will 

come to feel that it is something to be much desired. 

Orade SB 

i>eaming to Ktune Propkete, 

tion to ^e Junior High, and High School pupil, we have still felt it neces- 
, ^ to give the pupils a growing understanding of God by introducing him 
to certmn prophets and desire him to inelude in his working knowledge of the 
• Bible that portion from Isaiah to Malachl. This course offers gtoni oppor- 
•X tunity for creative thinking. * 

The aims- of the 6B course are: 

1. To introduce the boys and girls to another group of gieat-OId 

Testament Characters, whose close relationship with God make 

them leaders in the cause of Justice and righteousness in their 
time. 

2. To gain some knowledge of the great literature and history con- 

taioed in a part of the Bible of which he is usually left in 
ignorance. 

8. To think of the similar problems of today and the oaD for leaden 
‘ . _^**®*"®***®*®®®<**o help in their interpretation and solution. 

• 4. To gain some understanding of the times and traditions into which 

Jesus was bom, that they may understand the causes for which 
he worked. 

Oradee 5 A and 6B 

<feeue. Lad qf Nauareth and Jeeue of Odtilee. 

*hst there is need for a clearer understanding of the life of 
Cm^ adapted especially to the experihnoes of the fifth and sixth gfade ' 
chi^ such a course is offered in 8A and 6B. We desire to present the ‘ 
^terial in such a nofmal yet inspirational way, that the life and teachings 
j become a daily guide for these, our pupils. The 5A Course 

* ^ the eighteen aUent years to the endf 

of his lif^ with particular emphasis upon his 
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The purpoee is to help the pupil develop such o love and admira*. . 
tion for Jesus Christ. *to see Him so vividly hn^ through Him to see^God, 
that by conscious choice he will desire to become Christlike in his' eve^day' ' 
living. 

The aims are: 

* 1. To present the life of Jesus asjiven in the gospels in suoh Interest- 
ing manner that a desire for further study and appreciation 
will be created. 

2. To make vital to the pupils the country in which Jesus lived, so 
that it will become the ni^ural baok^und oiit of which His 
teachings grow. 

. 8. To' present His daily life, His problems and His choices so that *' 
adoption of His way of living will become the way they settle 
their own problems. 

• 4. To help th^ to discover Ood and to develop a penonal rel<Uum~ 

$hip to Ood through Juu$' life and teaehinge. 

6. To develop according to the pupil’s individual needs and 
appreciations, a satisfying Christian motive for livii^, 
which will function in every situation. 

For high-school eleotiye Bible study classes in Asheville, N. C., 
“The Biblo is taught as the inspired word of God — ^free from all 
denoininational interpcetation. Tlie Bible— King James Version — 
is the only required textbook. Catholic and. Jewish children,' of 
course, are allowed to use the versions of the Bible customarily used ' 
in their church.” 

Adveniuret in ChrUHan Living is a guide for use in the Virginia 
weekday church iSbools prepared by the Vuginia Council of Religious 
Education. In this suggested curriculum effort has been made to 
develop units of work “in harmony with the baesc principles 'land 
general plan of procedure which is in use in the Virginia public schools 
and in harmony with the recognized aims and objectives of Christian 
education.” |- 

To obtain a general idra of the content of the weekday class p^ 
gram and of the teaching techniques used, a request was 'made of 
school superintendents to check a list of major emphases and major 
techniques to indicate those employed in local programs. Space was 
also provided for the insertion of additional emphases and techniques. 
Those listed included the following: Major emphaaes, character develop- 
ment,* Bible study, individual church doctrine, and good citizen- 
ship; Major facAniguM, iextbooks, workbooks, handwork, discussion, 
reading, dramatization, and units of work. Additions by school 
superintendents mcluded under emphases — ^religion in art imd litera- 
ture, religious growth and freedom, histoiy, and biography; and under 
techniques — lectures, catechism, visual aids, drills, and eaccursions. 
These additions were so few in number that it was impractical to 
include them in the statistical summaries. 

To determine the order of frequency with which the emphases 
and techniques were employed, the Buperintehdente of schools were 
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requested to use 3 checks to indicate those most used, 2 checks for 
those less^ frequently used, Slid 1 check those least frequently 
used. Separate reports were made for elementaiy and high-school 
pro^ams. From these reports the weighted scores used in the follow- 
ing summaries were deriyed. 

Onie-t&ird of the 488 reports gave no information on the 
program. Omissions were frequently explained as due to 
for information that was not available from those in charge of week- 
day programs or no concern of the public schools, and as vaiying too 
much from church to church to warrant a general statement. 

A total of 322 reports on major emphases in the class program 
was received from school qrstems in places of various populations. 
From table 14 one can see that the number and the percent of times 
these 322 school ^tems indicated Bible study, character education, 
good cit i ze n s h ip, and chimdi doctrine as major emphases, plac es 
them in the foregoing order of frequency of mention. Bible study 
is mentioned twice as many times as church doctrine. When -the 
weighting of most used; less frequently used, and l^t frequently 
used is applied to the major emphases listed, rank in order of fre- 
quen <7 places church doctrine above good dtisenship. But the four ' 
emphases apparently fall into two major groups: Bible study and 
character educatiim, and church doctrine and good citizenship. 
These summaries hold true for both elementaiy and high-school 
programs. 


Tablb \A.— Major tmphma in amhday dost profrasu raporUd by 8U aekocl 
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Vaimtions fnran this general summary, however, are noticeable for 
the highTSchool programs offered for cr^t toira^ graduation, and 
for the ftoneredit programs in Minnesota and New York, tWo_of the 
having laige numbers of programs iriiioh were summarized 
separat^. Hig^i-eohool programs in 68 sdiool systems for which 
credit is granted for the weekday dass programs outstanding 
enq|>haaiB upcm BiUe study. Both in perceht of times mentipned and 
in the weighted score, Bible stu4j exoeeds other emphases in the 
program. 
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Th« Tftriation of State summaries for nonoredit high schools in 
Minnesota and Non York from the general summaiy for all school 
systems lies chiefly in a greater amount of emphasis upon church 
doctrme. In both States it ranks first, with Bible study in second 
place. . . 

That population is an additional influence on the major emphases 
in the weekday programs is evident from a sampliiig analysis of 164 
eleme n tary school reports. There tends to be more em phmda upon 
churdi d(Ktrine at and below the 10,000 population level than it re- 
ported by schools inlarge cities. This sampling analysiB also indicated 
that the larger the city in which the schools are jopated the lees in- 
formation there tends to be in the superintendent’s oflBce on the pro- 
gram of the weekday classes for which publio-echool pupils are released 
during school hours. 

Reports on Uie techniques of instruction used in the weekday dma 
programs were given by 297 school systems. Greater uniformity in 
practice among the schools reporting is apparent for teaching methods 
than fpr ourriculum emphases. For both.elementary and hi^ schools 
discussion rai^ as the teaching technique most frequently used. The 
next two -techniques in order of frequency for all dementary schools / 
are workbooks and textbooks. Other teaching techniques reported by 
small numbers of elementary schools and listed in order of frequency 
of mention, are reading, units of work, handwork and dramatization. 
For hig^ schools the techniques reported consistently in second and 
third place are textbooks and reference reading. Other techniques ' 
lees frequently used and listed in order of frequeiuy of mention, are 
workbooks, units of work, Bible, dramatization, lectures and hiuid- 
work. 


Wliot Ptrofrcm Is F^lowsd for Psplls Wlio 
Do Not Aftsiid Wsskdoy Ckmes? 

. . / 

The question as to types of activities carried in the public schools 
during the time pupils who dect religious education are attending 
weekday cl ass e s' was answered by 168 school systems for elemoitary 
grades and by 193 school systems for the h^ schools. 

For elementary grades the three programs mentioned most fre> 
quentty were s^udy periods,^ continuation of regular classes, and 
remedial work with individual aisaistanoe for special problems. Other 
types of programs mentioned included classes in character education, 
morals and manners, ethics, and citiaenahip; activity period; recre- 
ational reading and individual projects; make-up worik and review; -> 
and assemblies. 


Since Tligh-school classes in religious education are oonaidered in 
most i natanoes as electives in the regular* program, no substitute 
PNgranl was oonaidered necessary for pupils not taking this wo^ 
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Types of work reported when the repihur program is interrupted* by 
the weekday classes included study periods; activity periods; classes 
in conduct, morals, good mannerB, and oitaenahip; individual confer-' 
ences; physical education; safety ^education; literature and histoiy 
of art. 

' Detailed suggestions of activities for primar]r and intermediate 
pupils not attending religious education classes have been issued by 
the St. Louis puhlic-school system. These activities as listed are of 
two types: (1) £ztncurricular, the content of which leads ^mainly 
tow^ social, cultural, and ethical development; (2) recreational 
reading, the content of which ; possesses ethical values illustrating 
honesty, industry, courage, loyalty, dependability, love of home, 
respect for parents, self-reliance, courtesy, patriotism^ tolerance, open’ 
mindedness, temperance, and faithfulness. 

Under What CondiHom b Credit Gronted Towwd Higli Sdiool 

GfodsaHon Upon CosipleHoii of Relltiow EdscoHon Oosmi? • 

Of the 256 school systems reporting higdi*school classes of relig^us 
education, 96 grant credit toward graduation upon c^pletion of tbe 
work; 140 do not grant credit, and 20^ gave no information ‘on the 
subject. When such classes are includra in the subjects which high- 
school pupUs may elect and for which they may receive credit toward 
graduation, it would seem that school officials consider the quality 
and amount of instruction as comparable to jbhat provided for other 
credit-granting elective courses. 

Descriptions of regulations established to assure satisfactory instruo- 
tion have been included in the summaries of laws and regulations 
governing the release of pupils** and also in the summaries of require- 
ments set up for the imtiation aud organization of weekday i*l ewn 
programs.** Among these regulations are many relating to the 
conditions under which hig^-school credit may be gpranted. They 
include items concerned with the administratHm of the classes such as' 
specifications regarding classroom facilities; the* number and length of 
class periods; procedures involved in recording attendance in applying 
to State departments of education for approval of the project and for 
schedules of State examinations; and for the amount of credit allowed 
toward graduatiw upon completion of the dasses. They also include 
items related to instmetidn of the classes such as qualifications of the 
teachers; supervision of instruction; maintenance of disdpljne; and 
provision of curricula and teaching aids. 

Many of the regulatums just mentioned were reflected in descrip- 
tions of current pradtices designed to safeguard high-school credit. 
Practices reported by 56 of die 96 fchool ^rstems grantipig credit 
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may ^ iummariaed as follows: The same re^atioDs apply to courses 
in religious education and Bible study as are required for any other 
course offered in the curriculum; teachers’ qualifications meet State 
certificaUon requirements; classes-are held under the direction of the 
public-school principal or superintendent; regular attendance is 
required ; a State course of study is followed ; and teaching must not 
be sMtanan. A few printed or mimeograpbed statements were 
submitt^ from which the following quotations are ta ken: 

Th« Bible Course 

The teacher ta deeted by the School Board on the recommendation of the 
Minionary Union. She is elected subject to the rules and le^lations of 
the School Board and is under the supervision of the Principal of; the school 
and bears the same relation to him and to school authorities as do the other 
teachers of the sehooL The eourse is elective and is offered 8ve periods a 
week for one year. A credit of one unit toward graduation is allowed for 
the course. It is usuaUy considered a Tenth or Eleventh Oisde course — 
CharlotU, N.C.,- 

Religious Education 

Claasea • • • will continue at least 20 weeks. Students who enter 
classes must attend regularly all year, do all amigned work and show a 
genuine interest in the classwork if they are to continue in the class. Credit 
wfll be given In activity pointa aJ follows: A grade. 10 points; B grade, 
8 points; C grade, 8 points; D grade, fi pointa; E grade, 2 pointa, if good {n 
attitude and regular in attendance. Credit may be reduced for absence. 
One-third of the final grade arill be baaed on a final examination. All grades 
and examination papers must be filed in the Princ4>al’s office. All rules 
and regulations of the school wfll apply to religious education elaaaes.— 
Port Clinton, Okie. 


f 


Plan for„Religioos Education 

Cr^t for religious eduction should be given on the same basis as credit 
for any other subject The standard for Florida high schools gile the 
following defixfltion of a unit: “A uiflt r epr es e nts a year’s study m any, 
subject. in a secondary aohool. ao planned as io honstitute approximately 1 
one-fourth of a full year of work for a pupil of normal ability, to count as 
a unit, the redtation periods shall aggreg^ .«pproximatel|y 120 sixty-minute 
hours. • • •, Fractional parts of a unit of work may be organised 
either by continuing a eourse through a portioa of a year or by having recita- 
tions less frequenUythan tvn times a week, provided that no-less than half 
a unit in any subject ahould be accepted as eredlt toward graduation." 
Ordinarily actual elais periods aggregate Ifip in eight-month schools and 
180 in nine-month sehools. • • • Fractional unite may be worked 
out in the way whioh seems administratively most H— jr a bte . 

It seems b^ to suggest that sehools do not attempt to offer more 
two unite of eredit In this work for the time being. We picker to this 
as a suggestion rather than as a definite regulation beoauae of the fact that the 

plans are iMW and adjostoente will doubtless be neoeomrj.—^aehsoafstts, Fla, 

Instruction in BsUglim i • ^ 

That high sehool eredit for Instraetion in religioii bcLgUowed b aeoordanee 
with^priMiples that now apply to instruction l|s given private 
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taae b e w (but thatl tbc foracolng to not to bo oonotruod tm uithbriilng relicioua 
tiMtruoiion In ^ublie-oohool buildiogi or by poblio-oohool ieoohen daring 
•oWl bouro, or m implying iho •ohooli* ndroeoey of ono or other fonn of 
tpUgkxu foltlL — 8l Loia*t No. 

QueBtions may Arue as to extant items in these accounts of 
practice apply to all high schools granting credit for classes in religious 
education and in what respects they may differ from the practices 
followed in high schools where credit is not panted for the completed 
classwork. To answer these questions as fully as poesible within the 
limitations of ouf inquiries, summaries have made of reports 
received from the 96 credit-granting high schools and from the 140 
non-crediUgranting high schools^n the appointment of teachers and 
the administration of religious Mucation classes. These summaries 
are arranged i^ parallel columns to throw into relief such differences 
in practice as may seem to exist between the two groups of high 
schehls (tdt>le 15). 

Although the 230 school qrstems giving information regarding high- 
school credit are located in 34 States, more than half (123) are in only 
. 3 States: 62 in Minnesota where no credit is granted for the weekday 
classee; 45 in New Toric where credit is granted in approximately one- 
third of the school systems; and 26 in Utah where credit is given in 
all but one place. Because reports from these 8 States plresent 
individual pictures and outwei^ the reports of current practice in 
schools in various parts of the qountiy, they have been summarised 
separately. In New York State, however, the reports for schools 
wUch grant credit have been combined with oredit-schobl reports from 
other States, since there is slight variation between them in practice. 
No separate analysis is needed for practices in the schools located in 
places of different population since about half of. those in each popula- 
tion group grant cr^t for the weekday classes except in the rural 
places with leas than 2,500 population wheke 37 percent of the schools 
grant credit. 

When assembling the information it was apparent that more com- 
plete reports were given for the credit-granting schools and more 
interest was shown in them through added comments than was true 
for the noncredit schools. It was also apparent that more concern for 
the mainteifance of high standards of instruction was expressed for 
the schools granting credit for weel^y classes thim for the schools 
not granting credit. 

Provition oj (soeAsrs.— Table 15 (a), (b), and (c). Local, State, or 
both local and State regulations regarding the preparation and expe- 
rience of hi^-eohool teachers govern their sdection for weekday 
classes in more than half (56 percept) of 55 school qrstenu whicb 
grant credit for the dass work. ' By cantrast, only a little mofe than 
one-fourth (29 pereent) of 88 school ^^tems where credit is not 
granted base thw aeleotion of tedcheia upon accepted raguktiopa. 
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Among the three States reporting a large number of prog^rams the 
credit-granting schools of Uthh require teachers to meet State certi> 
hcation requirements, while in tlie majority of the non-K:redit-granting 
echqols of Minnesota and New York no regulations are maiutained. 

In the appointment of teachers more than 80 percent of the reports 
from public schoo^j^ting credit in 23 States indicate that the 
schools make the dwbion or cooperate with the church agency in 
mtking the appointment. In Utah the current practice is for the' 
churches to appoint a teacher qualified for a State teaching certificate 
an/i for the public schools to approve the appointments By contrast, 
for the classes in a majority of the high echoob where credit b not 
granted the teachers are appointed by church agencies and in but few 
cases do the schools have a voice in the decbion.. Little difference 
exbts ^tween the two groups in the matter of paying teachers or 
receivi^ voluntary service. The most marked difference occurs in 
the reports for Utah, Minnesota, and New York. In Utah, where all 
schoob give credit for classes, all teachers receive compensation. The 
majority df the teachers in school systems of the other two StAijoB, 
where credit b not granted for thb weekdi^ classes,' are volunteer 
workers. “ 

Conduct of the scAoob.— Table 15 (d), (e), (0, apd (g). Weekday 
are held in the school buildings of the majority of school sys- 
tems granting credit. By contrast, a larger proportion of the classes 
in the honcredit group of school systems are hou^ outside the school 
buildings. Thb b especially true of Minnesota and New York, where 
the place for conducting classes b prescribed by law in Minnesota and 
by a ruling the board of regents for New York. Differences exbt 
between the two groups of school systems m the number of days a 
week the classes are held. A majority of noncredit schoob meet for 
1 day a week and the practice for credit-granting schoob b about 
equally divided between 1 and 5 days a week. Thb variation in 
credit-granting schools may be due to local rulings regarding the 
number of hours required for various types of electives in the curric- 
ula and for different amounts of credit granted for completion of the 
woric. ^ 

Differences in the type of church adn^btration responsible for the 
weekday classes between the cr^t and the non-credit-granting 
schoob lie chiefly in the adminbtratbn. of a greater number of credit- 
granting schoob by intonfenominational councib, or a combination 
of council and individual church adminbtration, and the adminbtra- 
tion of a major number of noncredit schoob by individual churches. 
Major emphiues in the programs of the credit-granting schoob are 
headed Ity Bible study.** Although thb b also the case, in smaller 
ratb, for the genesal group of non-oreditgranting schoob, the reports 
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Tabls 16.— P«reefU of aehopl tyaUnu granting and not granting credit for mekdav 
daaaet tn rehgtoua education reporting praetieea in providing teachcrv and eondut^ 
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for thB 8chool$ in Miime^ta libd New York place church doctrine 
as the emphasis most frequently included in the class work. * A parallel 
mSJr be^rawn in practice between the interdenominational type of 
churdtaadministrationj in the credit-granting schools with the chief 
emphuis on Bible study, the individual church t^^'of church 
Administration for the non-a^t-grantmg classes with the chief em- 
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phasis on church doctrine. This parallel could not, however, he 
construed to apply to all programs conducted by the two grou]ra of 
schools. In Utah, where credit is granted for the high-school class 
work, the emphasis on character education slightly exceeds that on 
Bible study. 

A question might arise as to whether the high-school classes re- 
ported as weekday courses in religious education V-e not actually 
regular high-school classes offered for Bible study. By comparing ' 
the States in which these classes are Ipcated \rith those recently re- • 
ported by Jessen *» it would seem that little, if any, duplication exists. * 
Eighty perceht of Ae school systems reporting high-school weekday ‘ 
classes are located in 19 States, none of which is included among the 
17 States from which Bible classes are reported for Jessen study. 
Two-thirds of the. individual schools reposing Bible classes for'Jes- 
sen’s study are located in 3 States, North Dakota, Indiana, and Iowa, 
in which but 3.5 percent of the school systems reporting weekday 
classes are^ located. As mentioned previously, ,some high .^hools ' 
reported that they offer courses in Bible study for which credit is ^ 
granted and which the school officials do not place in the same cate- 
gory as Ae weekday classes in religious education. For example, in 
Bartlesville, Okla., “we offer Bible as an elective subject * te&her 
and curriculum are selected by the Board of Education on the same 
status as other teachers and subjects”; in Madisqnville, Ky., “in our 
high school we give on^ short ooiuse in Bible taught by one of our v 
regular teachers”; and in Burlington, Iowa, “for 17 years we have 
provided a. full time instructor in old and new testament Bible. 

This is a one-year course, is electii’e and is selected by approximately 
two-thirds of oUr students.*' x 

■ leoeD, Carl A. Ofl«rint« *nd reclrtnitioiu In hlfh-Mbool aabject*. Wuhlntton, U. 8. Oownment 
Printing Offlm, iflSS. (U. 8. Depwtmtnt InUrlor, Offloe of Iducstlon, BoUoUn, 1038, No. «.) 
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